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HE Rio Tumbez is the southern 

boundary of Ecuador—a republic 
whose territory was formerly a portion 
of Colombia, and the latter was the first 
part of the continent seen by the re- 
nowned voyager, Christoval Colon, in 
the year 1498, and named in honor of 
its discoverer. The whole western cdast 
between the Gulf of Guayaquil and Pan- 
ama is but little known, when compared 
with the rich and fertile countries to the 
north and south; and nearly all its in- 
habitants are purely native, or of mixed 
blood, and those living along the sea- 
board, in the small ports accessible to 
shipping, are the only connecting links 
with civilization. They are an indolent, 
thriftless race, living in rude cabins and 
frail houses —constructed of small tim- 
bers, reeds, palms, and thatch— which 
are perched upon posts, ten feet or more 
from the ground, to free their inmates 
from the noxious exhalations of the hu- 
mid earth, and to escape the swarms of 
insects, vermin, and reptiles that other- 
wise might easily gain access to these 
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human abodes; where the occupants 
while away much of the time in their 
hammocks, which serve the double pur- 
pose of cama and asiento. As has been 
intimated, energy and industry are not 
prominent characteristics of these pecul- 
iar people, for what is required for their 
simple subsistence is about them in spon- 
taneous plenty. But with all the apathy 
and aversion to labor among these reti- 
cent beings, whose ancestors inhabited 
this section of the continent, the Span- 
iards, at the time of the discovery, found 
great difficulty in maintaining any degree 
of authority over them, and it was near 
the middle of the sixteenth century be- 
fore they were subjugated, and then more 
in name than in reality. 

The whole belt of the Pacific Colom- 
bian coast abounds in almost every trop- 
ical production ; besides, stately timber, 
and many of the more valuable woods, 
are found in all their perfection, and lux- 
uriant verdure spreads from the base of 
the Andes cordidlera to the surf- beaten 
shore. This may be regarded as a gen- 
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eral description; yet there are many 
points and places where sand-dunes and 
bald, bluff headlands jut out, and, again, 
where the thick, green foliage climbs to 
the summits of the distant mountains. 
Many turbulent streams that rise among 
the interior elevations, and swollen by 
the incessant rains, as they dash along 
their course, empty their turbid waters 
into the ocean, forming banks and shoals, 
and estuaries, with outlying spits and 
low islands, that render navigation diffi- 
cult, and in some places dangerous; nev- 
ertheless, the coast may be passed suf- 
ficiently near to see the native huts, 
dotting the bights and bays, but their in- 
habitants generally are averse to com- 
munication with strangers. Among the 
principal ports visited by foreign vessels 
is Buenaventura, which has about one 
thousand inhabitants, and its chief im- 
ports are salt, hammocks, straw hats, 
and garlic; and in return it exports to- 
bacco, sugar, rum, cocoa, and tropical 
fruits; but the place is regarded as un- 
healthy, and Europeans find it expensive 
to live there. 

Atacames is a small town of five or six 
hundred souls, situated nearly under the 
equatorial line, and its straggling ham- 
lets appear as though elevated upon 
stilts, which is the universal architect- 
ure of the country. A little to the north 
is Esmeralda River, which rises far in- 
land ; and, two leagues from its mouth, 
is the town of Esmeraldas, with a popu- 
lation of 4,000 persons, who are chiefly 
Negroes and Zamboes. The emerald 
mines of Esmeralda, near by, were once 
worked by the Jesuits; but since they 
fled from the country, these precious 
stones lie hidden in their obscurity. 
Port Tumaco is a mere hamlet of reed 
huts. It exports cedar and mangrove 
timber. 

About eighty miles from the sea, on 
the banks of the River Guayaquil, is a 
city of the same name as the beautiful 
estero—which is the cosmopolitan me- 
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tropolis of Ecuador. It is the port for 
the famed old capital, Quito, and the 
mountain-towns among the Andes. 
As in nearly all the larger South Amer- 
ican settlements, the streets run at right 
angles—a system universal with the old 
Spanish founders. Its churches, though 
lightly built, have a pleasing appearance; 
but the peculiar object of interest is the 
marina, which runs along the banks of 
the Guayaquil for nearly two miles, ex- 
tending back a hundred feet, and lined 
along its front with beautiful residences, 
which lend a charming effect to the sur- 
rounding scenery. Early every morn- 
ing may be seen anchored along the 
quay numberless boats, filled with choice 
varieties of fruit and other products of 
the alluvial soil; and, also, the unwieldy 
balsa, bound together with vines, and 
bearing its freight of earthen jars, filled 
with pure water from the torrents which 
dash down from the tributary gorges of 
the Guayaquil. And, on either hand, 
are the green plains, bordered with the 
drooping wang/e, and enlivened by herds 
of ganado. The shipping, too, of com- 
mercial nations, far and near, with their 
awnings spread, and flags waving in the 
gentle breeze from. their signal- peaks ; 
the hoys with cargoes of cocoa from the 
chacras, and the catamarans with huge 
loads of wood and timber, add interest 
to the midday picture. At night, when 
the whole marina is illuminated, from 
street, balcony, and tower, then Guaya- 
quil bursts forth in all its splendor, and, 
in the estimation of its inhabitants, is 
considered an earthly paradise. It has 
a population of about 25,000, principally 
made up of Indians, Zamboes, Mulattoes, 
and mixed blood of Europeans and na- 
tives. The beauty and fashion of Ecua- 
dor is found among the descendants of 
old Spain, and the foreign residents from 
the maritime countries of both conti- 
nents. 

But although Guayaquil is like a gem 
in what was once the southern border of 
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Nueva Grande, still, Panama—the first 
city of the South Seas—far surpasses it 
in commercial importance. The chain 
of the Andes is here severed, opening a 
rough gate-way between the rugged At- 
lantic and the quiet waters of the Pacific. 
In less than a year after this ocean was 
discovered, asettlement sprang up, which 
rapidly increased in size and magnifi- 
cence. Situated in a commanding posi- 
tion, the town soon became a city, and 
when in the height of its early pros- 
perity—with its churches, colleges, res- 
idences surrounded by court-yards in 
the pure old style of aristocratic Castile, 
and its cloistered retreats, together with 
its fortifications —must have presented, 
from the sea, a grand and imposing ap- 
pearance. Its harbor, though spacious 
and open to the ocean, reflects in its 
smooth waters the gorgeous islands, 
around which ships find shelter from sea- 
ward gales. Panama has been the scene 
of changeful life, in all its varied ro- 
mance and reality, with seaman, soldier, 
and cavalier. It was here that the con- 
queror Pizarro fitted out his brigantines 
for the Peruvian conquest. Here, too, 
the first buccaneers—a mere forlorn hope 
of adventurers—fought and pillaged, till 
victory gave them a swift ship, in which 
they sailed to the southward, on a voy- 
age of plunder. 

In 1670, old Panama was destroyed 
by the freebooter, Morgan, and his clan. 
Soon after, however, the present Span- 
ish-American city was laid out, which is 
situated a league to the west of the 
old metropolis. In the times when the 
church and military combined for the 
purposes of usurpation and rapine, the 
“plate ships” periodically arrived from 
Peru with cargoes of untold wealth, which 
were borne on beasts of burden along 
the giddy heights over the isthmus to 
Porto Bello, and from thence transport- 
ed across the Atlantic, and were event- 
ually scattered among the commercial 
nations of Europe. But*time wrought a 
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change, and with it came the end of 
Spanish rule in America. Meanwhile 
large ships of different nationalties en- 
livened the western coast, and, obtaining 
cargoes, turned their prows around Cape 
Horn. Then came the dark days for 
the City of Pearls; yet time wrought 
greater changes still in those “fragments 
of the world,” that spread their wings 
aloft to catch the breeze, whereby to 
bring the ends of the earth into com- 
munion, and leviathan steamers belched 
forth their clouds of blackened smoke, 
heralding the coming ship, instead of 
the snow-white sail that once was the 
pride of the sailor. But it gave new life 
to Panama, and now the huge vessels, 
like things of life, glide along the coasts 
to the north and south, and range to the 
western limits of the Pacific; and, gath- 
ering the wealth of every clime, return 
to the ancient port, where all is disem- 
barked, hurried over the iron road to the 
sister ships, where, once again embark- 
ed, it is hurled to the chief ports on both 
sides of the Atlantic. And the famed 
city still revels in its prosperity, as it 
stands out on a natural jetty, like a 
veteran sentinel, as if watching the course 
of coming events in both hemispheres. 
The ruins of the old city are overrun 
with rank undergrowth; and rock and 
vine, here mingled with the general dé- 
bris, seem a fitting emblem of the rise 
and fall of the Spanish-American con- 
querors. 

The coast of Central America presents 
an almost unbroken line of deep, rich 
foliage, that dips its swaying branches 
to the dashing waves; and far inland 
rise those majestic peaks, which give an 
enchanting effect to the view from the sea. 
The principal ports are Punta Arenas, 
San Juan del Sur, Realejo or Corinto, 
La Union, Amapala, Libertad, Acajutla, 
San José de Guatemala, and Shamperi- 
co. The first mentioned is situated on 
the north-east side of the Gulf of Nicoya, 
and is the port for San José, the capital 














of Costa Rica, which is inland twenty 
leagues. The town of Punta Arenas 
has about 2,000 inhabitants; its dwell- 
ings are walled up of cedar, and covered 
with palms, which is the general style of 
building along the Central American 
coast. Its exports are coffee, cochineal, 
indigo, mahogany, and other valuable 
woods. Acajutla, Libertad, San José 
de Guatemala, and Shamperico have 
considerable trade, and their products 
are of the same character as those of 
Punta Arenas. La Union, on the Gulf 
of Fonseca, has some trade in coffee, 
sugar, and fine cabinet-woods ; but it is 
a mere hamlet of a few hundred inhab- 
itants. San Juan del Sur has an excel- 
lent harbor, but at present is of little 
commercialimportance. Realejo, or Cor- 
into, has a limited traffic in sugar, rice, 
coffee, and cedar. The whole border- 
land of Central America, along the Pa- 
cific, abounds in natural resources, and 
well deserves the name of Costa Rica. 
A chain of lagoons runs along the shore, 
connecting at different points with the 
ocean, affording great facilities for inland 
navigation ; but all enterprise languishes 
with the indolent and ignorant people, 
who live under a government which is 
little better than continual anarchy. 
Sailing along the Gulf of Tehuantepec, 
we come to the coast of Mexico—a ter- 
ritory of treble the extent of Central 
America, holding within its boundaries 
vast resources of mineral wealth, as well 
as an almost unlimited expanse of fertile 
lands, yielding every variety of produc- 
tions grown in the torrid and temperate 
zones. Along the coast, the summers, 
as they are called—that is, from De- 
cember to June —are exceedingly pleas- 
ant and healthful; but the winter months 
—June to November, inclusive —bring 
a succession of hard gales, with torrents 
of rain, and the most terrific thunder 
and lightning experienced in any part of 
the globe: indeed, the thunder tempests 
of the Pacific Mexican coast are beyond 
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description. Many intelligent seamen 
have mentioned, that, at the beginning 
of a clap, there is a peculiar rattling, 
hissing, and metallic sound; then a rent 
and a clash, as if heaven and earth were 
torn in fragments. At the same time, 
flashes of lightning, terrible in their viv- 
idness, give one an electric and blind- 
ing shock that can not be resisted. 
Add to this a deluge of rain, with tor- 
nadoes of wind, and a heavy tumbling 
swell from seaward, and you have the 
winter weather, except that a cordonazo 
occasionally sweeps along the coast, 
spreading devastation on land, and lash- 
ing the ocean into foaming waves, till 
ships lie hopeless wrecks. 

The western shores of Mexico, from 
its southern boundary to the southward 
of San Blas, are fringed with the soft 
green of tropical latitudes; with the va- 
ried tinted foliage of the lignumvite, 
mahogany, cedar, logwood, and the many 
varieties of mangrove. In the vicinity 
of Mazatlan, it is not so densely wood- 
ed, and at this point bluffs’and rocks jut 
out, breasting the rolling swell which 
continually heaves in along this rugged 
shore. Thence northward, about the 
river Piastla, the coast changes to glis- 
tening sand-hills and low beaches—dot- 
ted with clumps of shrubbery and brok- 
en by numerous estuaries—which reach 
nearly to Guaymas, where again bold 
headlands occur; then, on to the north- 
ward, the coast is broken and barren— 
at some points high elevations, at others 
only low, arid wastes—up to the mouth 
of the Rio Colorado. 

There are many ports and emdarca- 
deros between Guaymas and Tehuante- 
pec; but the chief oneg are Acapulco, 
Manzanillo, San Blas, and Mazatlan. 
Acapulco has one of the most perfect 
natural harbors in the world, and may 
be regarded as among the more noted 
places of the western coast. Its land- 
marks are visible many leagues seaward, 
and were a chéering sight to those an- 
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cient navigators when nautical science 
was in itseinfancy. It was from here 
the Spanish galleons, with their freights 
of silver, took their departure for the 
eastern world, and the ships from China, 
the East Indies, and Peru made this 
their great commercial mart; and in this 
locality hovered the hawk-eyed bucca- 
neer, ready to battle for the ove and 
plata. Even Anson was attracted hith- 
er while on his memorable voyage around 
the world, from 1740 to 1744. When 
eleven leagues from the coast, he re- 
marks in his journal, “We had sight of 
the high land of Acapulco, which ap- 
peared to be a round hill, standing be- 
tween two other hills, the westernmost 
of which is the biggest, and hath two 
hillocks, like two caps, on its top.” This 
famous port, in its palmy days, boasted 
20,000 residents ; but at the present time 
they have decreased to about one-fifth 
of that number. 

Manzanillo is the depot for the States 


of Jalisco and Colima, and is one of the 
ports where the steamers of the Pacific 


Mail Line call in. A few rude cabins 
and the Custom-house comprise the 
town. 

On rounding Cape Corrientes, we come 
to Valle de Banderas Bay, which unites 
with the river Piginto, the whole land- 
scape within view being extremely pict- 
uresque, and full of brilliant, changing 
scenery in the immediate lowlands, with 
the far-off sierras blending in the deep- 
blue haze of northern tropical Mexico. 
Near the head of the bay is a pearl 
fishery. At the time of our visit pyra- 
mids of pearl-shells were about the divers’ 
shanties; but no choice pearls could be 
obtained, these being reserved for the 
regular traders. 

A few leagues farther northward, is 
San Blas—once of much commercial 
importance; but, from various causes, 
its trade is now inconsiderable. In the 
prosperous times of Spanish authority, 
it was the arsenal of the coast, and sev- 
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eral war- vessels were launched from its 
dock-yards. An avenue of beautiful 
salates served for a “walk” where the 
rigging was “laid,” and the various arti- 
sans toiled in the open air, screened 
from the blazing sun ly the wide-branch- 
ing shade-trees, or under cover of palm- 
thatched roofs. The old town was situ- 
ated upon a high rock, and both public 
and private buildings were of hewn stone. 
Heavy walls separated the streets from 
the residences ; and, to all appearances, 
this antiquated settlement was thorough- 
ly and tastefully built, and the fortifica- 
tions about it commanded the bay, and 
the inland approaches. But the place 
has long been in ruins, and its for- 
mer inhabitants have passed away, save 
one aged, Roary-headed sefigra, who ap- 
peared as though she might have lived 
in the days of Cortez. And here this 
curious human relic of the once popu- 
lous stronghdld lives, apparently, a hap- 
py life of seclusion, in a crumbling tene- 
ment, shaded by the tangled wildwood, 
which has sprung up within the shatter- 
ed walls, and among whose branches 
cling fragments of those old-time struct- ~ 
ures, borne upward with the rapid growth. 
Overlooking the bay, the remains of an 
old war-ship are seen, that once bore the 
royal standard ; but during the revolution 
the unwieldy craft was sunk by Mexican 
guns. The present town is a mile near- 
er the sea; but it is merely a collection 
of rude huts, with a few public and pri- 
vate adobe buildings about the plaza. 
The place is extremely unhealthy in the 
rainy season, and all who are able seek 
the éerra frio of the interior, returning 
again with the fine weather. 

Behind El Creston, on the main, are 
seen the church-towers, tiled roofs, and 
whitened walls of Mazatlan, which is 
nearly in the same parallel of latitude as 
Cape St. Lucas. Although its shipping 
anchors in an open roadstead, it has an 
extensive domestic and foreign trade. 
Its population may be reckoned at very 
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nearly 19,000. “Old Mazatlan was well 
known to the early navigators, as far 
back as 1587.” Cavendish, in his pig- 
my ship, the Desire, recruited here, be- 
fore cruising off Cape St. Lucas, for the 
galleons ; and “ Don Sebastian Vizcaino, 
in an expedition to convert the Califor- 
nians to the Catholic faith, refreshed his 
squadron in the Bahia de Mazatlan.” 
The present city is built upon higher 
land than the coast towns usually are, 
and is considered healthy, in comparison 
with its neighbor, San Blas. From the 
offing, it presents a neat and pleasing 
appearance. 

Guaymas, on the east side of the Gulf 
of California, is the most northern Mex- 
ican port of any magnitude. It possess- 
es a safe harbor, but its commerce is ex- 
tremely limited, and the elevated and 
broken hills surrounding the town are 
of a sombre hue, that indicates a sterile 
country; but rich lands are*found a little 
way toward the Sierra Madre. There 
are a few good buildings, but a dilapi- 
dated aspect pervades the place, which 
has about 3,500 inhabitants, who are 
- of the different castes found along the 
whole stretch of coast, as far south as 
Chile. There are many striking feat- 
ures in the seaboard life of the repub- 
lic, which at once attract the eye of 
a stranger: the abject poverty of the 
masses ; a reckless spirit, devoid of any 
degree of industry or enterprise; their 
simple manner of living; and, above all, 
the great disparity of numbers between 
the males and females, the preponder- 
ance being in favor of the latter. F7i- 
joles and high- seasoned pottage, which 
form their principal food, are boiled in 
rude earthen jars, over smoldering fires, 
and the forti//as are baked on sun-dried 
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clay plates, which are molded by the 
women. And upon the floof, in lieu of 
a table, the morning and evening meals 
are spread, where the whole family — 
crouching around the steaming condi- 
ments—help themselves, in primitive 
style. From early dawn till late at night, 
may be seen the sprightly seforitas, has- 
tening along the ca//e, or the aged crones, 
with dejected mien, shuffling over the 
rough pavements, on their way to church 
for prayers, or sitting about the Awer- 
tas, dressed in the plainest habiliments 
of mourning, for those who have fallen 
in some revolutionary contest for: tem- 
porary power. You stroll about the 
suburbs of the larger towns, and find 
the passes barricaded, or the positions 
commanding them in some way forti- 
fied; and along these thoroughfares, you 
often see the rough cross, or head-stone, 
that marks the grave of the hapless trav- 
eler, who became a victim to the prowl- 
ing bandit. 

There seems but little inducement to 
pursue legitimate vocations, where in- 
testine war is periodically arising; for 
every petty chieftain, with a few scores 
of troops, extorts from the wealthy at 
the point of the bayonet, and the prod- 
uce of the soil is wrested from the hus- 
bandman without scruple. But, with all 
the attendant evils consequent upon in- 
testine war and a frequently changing 
Government, Mexico still pours out, 
from her Pacific havens, silver, pearls, 
corn, coffee, sugar, rice, dyewoods of su- 
perior quality, and other commodities of 
this productive region. And when her 


wars shall cease, and a stable govern- 
ment shall be maintained, then will her 
people increase in wealth and prosper- 


ity. 
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GLIMMER’S PICTURE-DREAM. 


66 OU have heard the news, of 

course? Coming so unexpect- 
edly, it has affected me almost like the 
loss of a personal friend.” 

The speaker was my fellow-lodger, 
Mr. Frederick Glimmer, theatrical and 
musical critic for one of the Sunday pa- 
pers, translator and adapter of plays for 
the minor theatres, and writer of tales 
and sketches for such of the weekly jour- 
nals as afforded a market for these liter- 
ary wares. In his more misanthropic 
moods, which were not infrequent, he 
was wont to allude to himself with cyni- 
cal bitterness, or possibly an affectation 
of it, as “a slave of the lamp,” “a news- 
paper drudge,” “a wretch sentenced for 
life to the journalistic tread - mill,” etc., 
seeming to derive a gloomy satisfaction 
from contemplating himself in the pa- 
thetic character of a victim of the hard- 
heartedness of publishers, and the tyran- 
ny of capital. 

On the present occasion, he had drop- 
ped into my room, for a half-hour’s gos- 
sip before bed-time, as he often did, on 
his return from the theatre, if he saw my 
light still burning. 

I had been out of the city for several 
days, and had but just arrived at my 
rooms, after being in the saddle since 
morning. During my absence, I had 
not seen a newspaper, and since setting 
out on my return, I had scarcely ex- 
changed a dozen words with any civil- 
ized being. How should I have heard 
the news? A general European war 
might have broken out, without my be- 
ing any the wiser. I was still busied in 
removing the traces of travel from my 
person and clothing, when Glimmer en- 
tered. Looking up on hearing his ques- 
tion, and noting the unaccustomed seri- 


ousness of his countenance and manner, 
I asked the nature of the news to which 
he referred. 

“Dickens is dead,” he replied, speak- 
ing with a degree of agitation, which I 
afterward understood, though it puzzled 
me at the time. ‘He went off in pre- 
cisely the same way as Thackeray,” he 
added, laying the evening paper on my 
table. “Cerebral apoplexy in both cases. 
Like him, too, he left what promised to 
be his greatest novel unfinished. We 
shall never have the true solution of 
‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’” 

Taking the paper, I glanced at the tel- 
egraphic column, and read the confirma- 
tion of the sad intelligence. The great- 
est story-teller of our time had been 
summoned from his work at a moment’s 
notice. The fertile brain, that had peo- 
pled the realm of imagination with so 
many delightful creations, was at rest 
forever. 

I read the brief dispatch once more. 
“Why do you say it was cerebral apo- 
plexy?” Iasked. “There are no partic- 
ulars here.” 

Glimmer seemed somewhat discon- 
certed fora moment. Recovering him- 
self, however, he replied, with a myste- 
rious air, that he understood the nature 
of the case “It was just Thackeray’s 
case over again. -The symptoms clearly 
indicated cerebral apoplexy.” 

“But there are no symptoms given,” 
I retorted, somewhat impatiently; “there 
is nothing but the bare fact of the death.” 

“All the circumstances of the case 
sustain my theory,” persisted my com- 
panion, exhibiting a singular mixture of 
confusion and dogmatism in his manner 
as wellas in hislanguage. “You maycall 
it paralysis of the brain, if you please; I 
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choose to call it cerebral apoplexy. It’s 
all the same thing. What’s in a name? 
I ought to understand it, for I’ve made 
a special study of it—read no end of 
medical books on the subject. It’s the 
way I’m going off myself. Fact is, I’m 
liable to step out at any moment, and 
only hold on up to this time by a mere 
concentrated effort of will.” 

I eyed the speaker narrowly, in doubt 
whether he had lost his modicum of wits, 
or had been indulging in too frequent po- 
tations during the evening. He divined 
my thoughts, and, shaking his head, said, 
with a melancholy smile: 

“No, I am neither mad nor intoxicat- 
ed. I speak positively, because I have 
given much study and thought to the 
subject. You remember how Thacke- 
ray died, while working hard on his 
‘Dennis Duval?’ You remember that 
he went to bed perfectly well, and was 
found dead in the morning, having breath- 
ed his last at five o’clock, or just before 


day-break ?” 

“T know that he retired (at least it 
was so reported), to all appearance, in 
his usual health, and that he died during 


the night. But I am not aware that it 
has ever been ascertained, or that there 
were any means of ascertaining, at what 
hour he passed away, inasmuch as no 

sone occupied the room with him, or saw 
him during the interval between retiring 
and being found dead at a late hour in 
the forenoon.” 

“T will explain to you at some other 
time,” returned Glimmer, with the same 
dogmatic and mysterious air as before, 
“how it is that I am able to fix the hour 
of his death. At present, I will mere- 
ly ask you if you ever have Picture- 
dreams.” 

I told him that I did not even under- 
stand what he meant by the expression. 

“T trust,” he resumed, with much so- 
lemnity, “that it may be long before you 
will learn what they are from your own 
experience. But that explanation, too, 
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I must reserve until another occasion; 
for I am at this moment conscious of 
certain symptoms which warn me, that, 
unless I retire speedily, I shall not be 
able to sleep at all until near morning; 
in which case I shall myself be in dan- 
ger of one of those fatal visions, in the 
midst of whose sinister beauty Thacke- 
ray and Dickens passed away.” 

Having delivered himself of this in- 
comprehensible speech, he bade me 
good-night and departed, leaving me in 
grave doubt as to whether it would not 
be my first duty in the morning to pre- 
sent his case to the Commissioners of 
Lunacy. 

I saw no more of my fellow-lodger for 
nearly a week after this conversation. It 
had quite passed from my recollection, 
when, one Saturday night, I heard a tap 
at my door, which I at once recognized 
as his. As he entered, in compliance 
with my invitation, I saw that he looked 
no less gloomy than at our last interview. 

“Paul, old fellow,” he said, “I want 
your opinion on a question of casuistry.” 

“ A question of casuistry?” I answer- 
ed, looking up from my writing, in some 
surprise. 

“Precisely,” returned my visitor; “but 
one that is purely abstract in its charac- 
ter. Still, it interests me, and I want to 
get your judgment on it.” 

“Such discussions are rather out of 
my line,” I said. “I never studied at 
the Sorbonne, and do not even possess 
the parchment of a Yankee theological 
seminary. But if you choose to make 
me your father-confessor, you shall have 
the benefit of such ethical perspicacity 
as I am possessed of.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Glimmer, nerv- | 
ously. “I’m not in the confessional. 
Didn’t I assure you that the case is a 
hypothetical one?” 

I told him —not, I fear, without some 
unintentional show of impatience—to go 
on and state his question. He seemed 
hurt at my manner; but, beyond a half- 
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deprecating, half-reproachful glance, he 
took no notice of it. Placing his feet 
on the front round of his chair, and em- 
bracing his knees with his clasped hands 
—his favorite attitude when about to en- 
ter upon any subject which he deemed 
of more than ordinary importance —he 
sat, slowly swaying his head backward 
and forward, with afi air of profound re- 
flection. 

“This is the point,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence, speaking in a low tone, 
and without lifting his eyes: “If a man 
find himself in imminent peril of death 
(without his own complicity or procure- 
ment, mind you), and has it in his power 
to save his life by making an effort, is he 
to be held chargeable with the guilt of 
suicide in case he declines to make that 
effort? That is the question—purely an 
abstract and hypothetical one, you will 
remember—on which I want your judg- 
ment.” 

The exaggerated solemnity of Glim- 
mer’s manner and voice, as he stated 
this preposterous case of conscience, 
appealed so forcibly to my sense of the 
ludicrous, that I experienced no small 
difficulty in restraining my laughter. I 
could not help thinking of the argument 
of the two clowns in Hamlet, on the the- 
sis, “Is she to be buried in. Christian 
burial that willfully seeks her own salva- 
tion?” and, for an instant, a parody on 
the sage conclusion, “Argal, he that is 
not guilty of his own'death, shorteneth 
not his own life,” was on the tip of my 
tongue. I am very glad now that I did 
not yield to the temptation to indulge in 
any such pleasantry. 

As soon as I felt that I had recovered 
sufficient command of my facial muscles 
to trust myself to speak without danger 
of an explosion, I replied with suitable 
gravity, suggesting, as an analogy cal- 
culated to throw some light upon the 
question, the case of a man who stands 
by, and sees a murder done which he 
could have prevented if he had chosen. 
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“T don’t know,” said Glimmer, after 
an interval of thoughtful silence, “what 
it would be before an earthly tribunal. 
I can’t say whether an indictment could 
be framed upon it as murder, or man- 
slaughter, or homicide, at common law 
or under the criminal statutes. But I’ve 
no doubt whatever that, 7” foro conscien- 
tig, the spectator in the case you sup- 
pose would be guilty of murder, as Jar- 
ticeps criminis, on the legal principle 
that he who has it in his power to pre- 
vent an act, and does not, consents to 
it.” 

“Does not the same principle furnish 
a solution of your question of casuis- 
try?” I asked. 

He uttered a sound between a sigh 
and a groan, and said he didn’t “see 
clearly how he could get round that way 
of putting it.” Then, after sitting a few 
minutes with his head in his hands, he 
looked up, and abruptly added: 

“TI think I promised you, some even- 
ings since, to explain my reason for in- 
sisting that Thackeray and Dickens pass- 
ed away at about five o’clock in the 
morning.” 

I nodded assent, and he proceeded: 

“You have heard of the old-womanish 
tradition, that dying men find it easier 
to shake off the bondage of the flesh at 
the going out of the tide. Medical ex- 
perience proves, that, in chronic dis- 
eases, the greater number of deaths oc- 
cur just before dawn. This is eminently 
true of brain diseases, and of all those 
related cases where death results from 
an exhaustion of the vital power, through 
over-work, excessive excitement, or nerv- 
ous prostration. It is at the hour I have 
named that the life-force is at its lowest 
ebb, and succumbs most readily to the 
assault of epilepsy, or paralysis, or of 
the fatal lethargy that comes in those 
vividly beautiful picture-dreams, for 
which medical science has as yet found 
no name, and of which it has taken no 
sufficient cognizance. Nine-tenths of 
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those who die in this way expire in their 
sleep. In many such cases, if a friend 
were at hand to waken the sleeper when 
the attack comes on, or if he were to be 
awakened by some accidental noise, he 
might, by the use of a few simple pre- 
cautions, prolong his life for many years; 
for the shock which proves fatal to the 
man wrapped in deep sleep, when the 
system is passive and relaxed, would be 
victoriously repelled were it armed with 
all its waking energies. Men who do 
brain- work, and who are on the shady 
side of forty, should be on their guard 
against this insidious enemy. They 
should beware of five o’clock A.M., for 
it is a perilous hour. Do you find your- 
self unable to sleep, when you retire for 
the night, exhausted with your day’s 
work? Do you, in vain, turn from one 
side tothe other? Does your brain per- 
sist in working when you would fain have 
it rest? Do old saws, apd scraps of 
rhyme, repeat themselves in your mem- 
ory with wearisome iteration, defying 
your utmost efforts to silence them? 
Then, I say to you, beware! You will 
be sure to sleep at last. It is only a 
question of time; for, soon or late, Nat- 
ure will assert her rights. The bell tells 
one, and your brain is still feverish and 
restless ; it is still active, and fertile with 
thronging fancies that never come by 
the broad light of day. Two! and your 
eyelids are not yet weighed down by 
sleep. Three! and you are composing 
a story or a poem, which you know will 
have faded from your memory in the 
morning, as frost-work on the pane van- 
ishes at the rising of the sun. You long 
for some mental telegraph by which 
these bright conceptions might be ar- 
rested in their flight—for some photo- 
graphic process by which they might be 
seized and preserved. Four! and now, 
at last, you feel the drowsy spell creep- 
ing over you. You can sleep, now, if 


you will but surrender yourself to the 
influence that is sealing your eyes and 
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numbing your senses. But, beware! 
The fatal hour of deficient vitality is at 
hand. Sleep now is fraught with deadly 
peril. Since you have been wakeful so 
long, it is wiser and safer to protract 
your vigil until the shadows of night 
shall have been chased away, and the 
golden dots upon your casement, and the 
golden streaks upon your walls, announce 
that the life-sustaining soul of Nature 
has dispelled the shadows, and is again 
renovating the vital forces of all animate 
things. Zhen you may sleep in safety ; 
but if you yield now, there is danger that 
you may never wake.” 

I stared at Glimmer in blank amaze- 
ment, as he poured forth this strange 
rhapsody, in a monotonous chant, beat- 
ing time with his head to the measured 
cadence of his voice. Whatever linger- 
ing doubt I may have had, up to this 
time, in regard to his mental condition, 
was now resolved. 

“And you don’t know,” he resumed, 
after a moment’s pause, “what I mean 
by ‘picture-dreams.’ I will tell you. 
Among the earlier symptoms of cerebral 
disease is the occurrence of dreams in 
which the most vivid and beautiful pict- 
ures of natural scenery are presented to 
the vision of the sleeper. Scenes more 
lovely than painter or poet ever portray- 
ed, landscapes bathed in the light that 
‘never shone on land or sea,’ pass in 
panoramic show, as distinct in outline, 
as definite in color, as any that the wak- 
ing eye ever rested upon. These pict- 
ure-dreams differ from the normal 
dreams of health in this: there is noth- 
ing vague or confused about them, noth- 
ing that wavers and fades as you gaze. 
Gradually the dreamer is impressed by 
the unearthly beauty of the scene, and 
the suspicion dawns upon him that he is 
dreaming. But at the same time he be- 
comes conscious that he has the power 
of election whether he will awake or 
prolong his dream. If the experience is 
novel to him, and he has not yet learned 
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to suspect the deadly peril of the situa- 
tion, he declines the effort of volition 
necessary to dispel the lovely illusion, 
and bring himself back to the world of 
phenomena which we call ‘real.’ As he 
yields himself to the spell, his power to 
break it diminishes, and the conscious- 
ness that he is dreaming is lost in the 
reality of the vision. *Such is the be- 
ginning of the ‘picture-dream,’ to which 
the majority of brain-workers, who over- 
tax themselves, become liable at about 
the age of forty-five. What is the end 
of it? Suddenly the shining river and 
the supernal landscape are overshadow- 
ed by storm-clouds, and enveloped in 
gloom. Your dream is pervaded by a 
dim atmosphere of horror. Black, bot- 
tomless gulfs yawn at your feet, or you 
stand .trembling at the verge of dizzy 
heights, or gigantic ogres, of hideous 
aspect, pursue you. The shadows thick- 
en around and over the landscape of 
your dream. Do you know what that 
means? It means that the vital force is 
succumbing. It means that the last en- 
emy is grappling with you. It means 
that unless you rouse yourself now by a 
‘mighty effort of the will, you will never 
wake, for these ‘picture-dreams’ are the 
avant-courriers of Death.” 

“And you make so much of a night- 
mare,”’ I said, “when we know that a 
late supper, or a fit of indigestion, may 
produce it? Why do you not write a 
dream - book ?”’ 

“Sneer as you may,” returned he, 
“such a book, written from a philosoph- 
ical stand- point, would be a valuable 
contribution to human knowledge. Do 
you remember the saying of Erasmus: 
‘Somnia sunt alia divina, alia diaboli- 
ca, alia naturalia’ —some dreams come 
from God, some from the devil, some 
from natural causes? Resolving the first 
two categories into the last, and inter- 
preting ‘natural causes’ in the widest 
sense, the apothegm of Erasmus is sub- 
stantially equivalent to that of Geethe, 
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which declares that our dreams have a 
certain connection with our spiritual ana 
physical condition, our character, and 
our destiny. But the phenomenon which 
I have described to you is not night- 
mare, which has its seat in a disordered 
stomach ; whereas the picture-dream re- 
sults from an over-taxed or softening 
brain.” 

I had perceived, for some time past, 
that Glimmer, who was naturally of a viva- 
cious and sanguine temperament, seemed 
to be steadily sinking into a state of mor- 
bid dejection. This I attributed mainly to 
the chagrin and disappointment caused 
by the rejection of a tragedy —or, more 
properly speaking, a tragic melodrama— 
which he had offered, some months be- 
fore, to the management of our principal 
theatre. He had bestowed great pains 
upon this play, and had based upon it 
expectations of the most extravagant 
character. Nothing could shake his 
confidence that it would prove a tremen- 
dous success; and the copyright of it 
was to make his fortune. His plan was, 
to allow it to be first brought out here; 
after which, armed with the splendid no- 
tices which it would receive from an 
intelligent and appreciative press, he 
would take it East, and command his 
own terms from rival managers, eager- 
ly competing for the privilege of pro- 
ducing it. When, after months of labor, 
the finishing touches had been laid on, 
and Glimmer waited upon the manager 
with his manuscript, the latter declined 
even to read it; and when urged to 
glance over the first act, replied by rec- 
ommending the author to “take it to the 
melodeon he had been accustomed to 
scribble for.” On applying to another 
manager, he was courteously received, 
with the promise that his manuscript 
should be read and passed upon in a 
few days. At the end of two months, 
he was informed that the piece would 
not be “a taking*one;” that it hadn’t 
enough “business in it;” that it wasn’t 
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suited to the company, and that it would 
cost an enormous sum to bring it out. 
When Glimmer suggested the possibili- 
ty of making such alterations as would 
modify these difficulties, the manager 
shook his head, and frankly declared 
that he saw no available material in it. 
This was a terrible blow, from the effect 
of which the mortified author had never 
recovered. He was a changed man, 
from that day; the buoyancy of his 
spirit, which had sustained him under 
many similar rebuffs, seemed to be, at 
last, exhausted. He grew ten years old- 
er in a week, and sank gradually into a 
condition of chronic despondency, the 
worst feature of which was its quiet 
meekness. I believed, however, that he 
still retained sufficient elasticity to re- 
cover from the effect of his disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps I should express my- 
self more accurately, were I to say, I 
believed his character too volatile to ad- 
mit of his receiving a lasting impression 
from any occurrence of this kind, how- 
ever painful at the time. My knowl- 
edge of medical science was not suffi- 
cient to inform me whether there was, 
in fact, any form of cerebral disease 
characterized by the symptoms he de- 
scribed; but I had little doubt that his 
notions in regard to what he called 
“picture -dreams”’ were merely fanciful, 
and that his singular disposition to dwell 
upon the subject resulted from a morbid 
condition of mind, which would soon 
pass away. 
In order to change the subject, I ask- 
ed him what he was working upon. 
“Nothing,” he replied, “but my reg- 
ular weekly drudgery. I shall never at- 
tempt any thing more ambitious.” 
“And all because a prejudiced man- 
ager refused to read your play,” I said. 
“You forget the other manager, who 
read it, and declined it. And I think he 
was right. I perceive, now, that the 
play is a failure,” he added, with a sigh ; 
“and, what is more, that I am myself a 


complete failure. Strange, that I should 
have been so long in discovering it; but 
it is well to awaken from vain illusions, 
even so tardily. To know the sober 
truth about ourselves is wholesome, how- 
ever painful.” 

“You are taking credit to yourself for 
simply giving way to a morbid mood,” I 
said. ‘Those twe managers do not con- 
stitute a tribunal of final appeal on lit- 
erary questions. Send your play to New 
York, before you renounce your own 
judgment in favor of your churlish crit- 
ics.” 

“Their judgment has become mine,” 
he persisted. “My eyes are opened, 
and I now see clearly, though too late, 
that I made a fatal blunder, when I en- 
tered upon a literary career. I had no 
vocation to it. After pottering away 
twenty years of my life, what have I ac- 
complished? Certainly nothing that I 
can recall with complacency. The truth 
is, that I mistook aspiration for the pow- 
er of achievement, and rashly inferred, 
that, because I possessed the taste and 
sensibility requisite to a vivid apprecia- 
tion of genius, I must be a genius my- 
self.” 

This spirit of sad resignation seemed 
to me a more alarming symptom than 
any I had yet witnessed. Had he as- 
serted himself, and railed against his 
critics; had he complained of lack of 
appreciation, as he had used to do, and 
talked confidently of what he would yet 
accomplish, his case would have seemed 
more hopeful. But a broken spirit ad- 
mits of no cure. 

On the Sunday morning succeeding 
this conversation I slept late, and it was 
half-past ten o’clock when I issued from 
my room. As I stepped into the hall, I 
saw a young man rapping at Glimmer’s 
door. I had heard the sound twice be- 
fore, while engaged in completing my 
toilet, and I now recognized in the per- 
son knocking, a friend of Glimmer’s, 
who was in the habit of calling for him 
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occasionally of a morning, to accom- 
pany him to breakfast. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked, “wheth- 
er Mr. Glimmer has gone out?” 

I replied that I had not heard him; 
and paused, at the head of the stairs, 
while he knocked again. There was no 
answer. We looked at each other, a 
moment, in grave silence. 

“ He never turns his key in the lock,” 
I said; “you had better look in.” He 
hesitated. I advanced, and, opening the 
door gently, entered the room. 

“ He is not awake yet,” said his friend, 
who had followed me. “We had better 
let him sleep, for"he was up very late 
last night, and was in poor spirits; rest 
will do him good.” 

He was lying on his left side, with his 
face toward us, perfectly still. I listen- 
ed a moment, but could not hear his 
breathing. I approached the bed, and 
looked at him attentively. His coun- 
tenance wore a more calm and restful 
look than I had ever seen there. The 
shadow of a smile lingered around the 
slightly parted lips, and gave to the 
mouth and chin an expression suggest- 
ive of a,weary acknowledgment of weak- 
ness, and an appeal for the charitable 
judgment of the strong. 
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His right arm drooped over the side 
of the bed, from beneath the coverlet. 
I was about to touch the wrist, when my 
eye fell upon a scrap of paper on the 
small table at the head of the bed, on 
which I saw my name, in large charac- 
ters. It ran thus: 

“4:15 A.M. 

“ Dear Op Paut:—I rise to scrawl these lines, to 
prevent misapprehension, in case any thing should 
happen to me. You remember our last conversation, 
and I want to have you understand that I distinctly 
agree with you. I have had a bad night, and now 
feel that I shall sleep, at last. I feel, too (I can not 
honestly say I fear), that I shall have a picture- 
dream. In that case, I shall endeavor to arouse my- 
self at the first premonition of danger. This is writ- 
ten, that your remembrance of me may not be cloud- 
ed by a hateful suspicion. I feel deliciously drowsy, 
and so peaceful! Is there any thing sweeter than 
rest to the weary? Yours, F. G.” 


I laid my hand upon the forehead, and 
found it cold. I felt his wrist, and it 
was pulseless. 

“Poor fellow!” sighed his friend, fum- 
bling for his pocket-handkerchief; “what 
a feverish, unsatisfactory life he had of 
it!” 

“Happy sleeper!” I said to myself, 
as I glanced once more at the counte- 
nance, so expressive of restful content ; 
“he has his wish. He is not to be 
pitied.” 
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or, then a miner, next a school-mas- 

ter, finally alawyer. He was more. 
He was, in embryo, a universal Genius. 
In him were the elements of a most at- 
tractive man, but not properly ballasted 
by patience, and under little control. 
Chaos, ere earth crystallized into form, 
seemed a type of his mind. Love, law, 
oratory, poetry, music, metaphysics, pol- 
itics—every art and science—were drift- 
ed and scud- blown hither and thither 


J O was a’49-er. He had been a sail- 


through Jo’s brain. Even so his moods: 
all, in one day, savage, gay, fierce, de- 
pressed, taciturn, talkative, cheerful, sar- 
castic, gentle, and disagreeable. 

Jo’s tastes, powers, and capacities 
were varied. He craved universal ac- 
quirement, but the grand power of pa- 
tience seemed in him almost lacking. 
His were fitful and spasmodic attacks 
on the various fortresses of knowledge, 
characterized by Gallic impetuosity and 
enthusiasm, but wanting in the all-con- 
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quering Teutonic method and persever- 
ance. 

Heattacked successively all the strong- 
holds of learning. Six weeks was his 
maximum of siege. At the expiration of 
that period, he came off, in his own esti- 
mation, a conqueror—a proficient in the 
art. It was as if a party of Bedouin 
horsemen charged against Gibraltar’s 
walls and then scampered off, exulting- 
ly crying themselves masters of the for- 
tress. 

While Jo was master of our district 
school, he, for a time, taught principally 
English grammar. Grammar, to every 
scholar, great and small, capable of mem- 
orizing the definition of a noun, was dealt 
out largely in excess of other studies. 
It was because Jo himself at that period 
was passing through an intense gram- 
matical era. In education, he maintain- 
ed it the one thing needful. Grammar 
was his mistress. Suddenly, he tired 
of her and cast her off. He deserted 


her for mathematics, and Jo, with the 
entire school, became severely mathe- 


This was his system. One 
branch of study at a time. A “time” 
endured from three to six weeks. Those 
were the early days, when the camp 
school-teacher was entire master of the 
situation, without hinderance from super- 
intendents or boards of education. Jo, 
at last, threw up the pedagogical sponge 
in disgust. He declared that any man 
devoting himself to the profession over 
two years, would dwarf intellectually into 
a pigmy, aspiring to nothing higher than 
the compiling of new primers. 

Jo then applied himself to law. Noth- 
ing for him like law. Before the great 
legal authorities, he prostrated himself 
in humility and reverence. “TI could sit 
at their feet like a child,” said he, “and 
drink in their wisdom.” Because I 
smiled, he sneered out: ‘“ What can you 
comprehend of the grandeur, the con- 
ciseness, the clearness of the bald lan- 
guage of law! You are no lawyer.” 


matical. 
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Suddenly, Jo shot into the classics. 
Latin grammars, dictionaries, and read- 
ers filled his table. He threatened him- 
self with Virgil ere he had mastered the 
declensions of the nouns and adjectives. 
He skimmed lightly, for a few days, over 
the conjugations. He declared himself 
independent of the numerous grammati- 
cal rules, and their still more numerous 
progeny of exceptions. Genius, he said, 
was above rules for ordinary men. He 
longed immediately to grapple with the 
translation. With it he did grapple. 
The Latin reader he conquered in a 
week. To Virgil then he applied him- 
self, with all the zeal of an enthusiast. 
Jo’s translation was of the freest possi- 
ble order. It was riotous in its freedom. 
The grammatical discipline of the lan- 
guage was irksome to him. He was not 
amenable to any such drill. In two 
months, he deemed himself a fair clas- 
sical scholar. The man was miraculous- 
ly quick, and did catch enough of the 
poetry and idea to render such labor for 
a time pleasant. He announced his in- 
tention of reading every known Latin 
author. The list was made out; but Jo, 
with learning, was a coquette. He sud- 
denly left his classic mistress. His next 
tangent was a furor for French. The 
acquirement of that tongue was for him 
a mere bagatelle of a fortnight. He 
mastered Télémaque, reading it aloud 
to perfect himself in the pronunciation 
(according to his ideas of the French 
pronunciation). 

There lived in camp one Monsieur 
Broché, our French baker. He was the 
embodiment of the stage Frenchman. 
His shoulders were galvanic; his fore- 
head high, narrow, and bald; his eyes 
black and glittering; his hair, in a tum- 
bling, black, hirsute torrent, fell over his 
coat-collar. He was a Communist trans- 
planted. During his fifteen-years’ resi- 
dence in California, he had not acquired 
fifteen words of English. On Sundays, 
attired in his best, he teetered up to pud- 
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dles of water on his toes, and carefully 
lifted up his coat-tails as he stepped 
over them ; while Billy Burns, from Pine 
Log—who came into camp once a month, 
to scowl at civilization—regarded Mon- 
sieur Broché savagely, being thoroughly 
disgusted at such “French airs.” He 
declared that “ Broché was within hail- 
ing distance of the insane asylum, and 
that he’d run a muck yet, with a long 
knife, through the streets of camp.” 

Jo tried his French on Monsieur Bro- 
ché. He read him sundry extracts from 
the Courrier. Broché elevated his eye- 
brows. Theyessayed toconverse. Both 
produced their own styles of the Gallic 
tongue. They were to each other un- 
intelligible. They parted in disgust. 
“The baker speaks the Jafozs of the 
provincial,” quoth Jo, “and knows noth- 
ing of the pure Parisian accent.” 

A spell of melody came over him. 
He purchased two violins, joined the 
singing- school, and piled his table with 
music-books. He labored long by him- 
self with lungs and bow during the silent 
nights. The neighbors were disturbed. 
Some complained. It was not melody; 
for Jo, with strained and husky voice, 
turned all his airs at acute angles, and 
his playing and singing, when combined, 
seemed to pull in opposite directions. 
Jo heard of the fault-finding. “Then 
I’ll play and sing by night on my prem- 
ises,” said he, “until they buy me out. 
I propose, in some way, to make music 
profitable. How much do they want me 
to stop? Four hundred dollars’ worth? 
This week I’ll sell my house and lot for 
that amount. Next week I ask five 
hundred, and buy another violin!” 

Jo suddenly left music, declaring that 
abandonment to horn-tooting and sing- 
ing was a species of dissipation, which, 
if persisted in, would rob one of all his 
manhood. Melody ceased. By night, 
all about his dwelling was hushed. But 
by the wondering neighbors, Jo at mid- 
night was seen in his yard, standing be- 
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fore a structure fashioned like a music- 
desk, by him a lantern, before him charts, 
rules, and compasses, and Jo glancing 
with spectacled eyes alternately up to 
the stars or down toward the maps. Jo 
had been seized with a sudden passion 
for astronomy, and was tracing out the 
constellations. Some of the “boys” 
stole, one day, into Jo’s apartment; and, 
with pen and ink, on his celestial charts, 
constructed some new stars of the first 
magnitude. He soon accused modern 
astronomy of not keeping a strict watch 
on newly-come worlds. This grand and 
Stately mistress Jo deserted for Terp- 
sichore. The dancing-master organized 
his winter’s campaign in camp. Jo join- 
ed the class, and plunged into the use, 
philosophy, and profit of dancing. “Not 
only,” said he, “is ita necessary accom- 
plishment for a gentleman, but it is an 
agreeable method of cultivating order, 
exactness, and precision. It was an or- 
der of motion, timed to music. Order 
was heaven’s first law. Hence, to at- 
tain that contented condition of mind, 
the only true heaven, all should iearn 
to dance.” 

The ladies said he was a most trying 
partner, from his propensity during the 
quadrille to waltz off into other sets. 
Jo’s era of universal acquirement ceased 
altogether. A political campaign drew 
near; Jo became an ardent partisan, and 
announced himself as candidate for the 
District Attorneyship. 

“T feel,” said he, as together, one 
night, we strolled on the outskirts of 
camp, “that I am designed by Nature 
for a public prosecutor; for I am able, 
in any case, condition, or circumstance, 
to divest myself of all pity, sympathy, or 
bias, and just ‘sock it’ alike to friends 
or enemies.” 

His was the most unblushing audaci- 
ty. Itsoaredinto the sublime. During 
the singing of our choir, Jo always turn- 
ed squarely around, adjusted his eye- 
glasses, folded his arms, and “faced 
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the music,” the remainder of the con- 
gregation, their faces still modestly turn- 
ed toward the pulpit, serving for him as 
a sort of bas-relief. “I want to see the 
source of the melody,” said he, in ex- 
tenuation. “Custom says, Face the 
minister, and let the girls sing away at 
our backs. Why face the minister? 
He’s doing nothing. It’s the choir who 
have the floor. Custom! Hang cus- 
tom! Custom’s a tyrant. I’m a free 
man, and I’ll make my own customs.” 

Then he made audible comments on 
the sermon, to be heard for several pews 
around. “His premises are false; his 
conclusions are not valid,” he would 
remark to me, alluding to the minister. 
I vibrated to the other pernicious ex- 
treme of diffidence, and these critical ex- 
plosions of Jo’s, in church, drove me into 
perspiratory conditions alternately hot 
and cold. 

Heaven was once the theme. Jo heard 


attentively, and after service was unu- 


sually silent. Monday morning, still in 
his abstracted mood, head bowed down, 
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hat jammed over his forehead, he met 
on the street the pastor. “Mr.——,” 
said he, “I listened, yesterday, with in- 
terest to yourdiscourse. You give, how- 
ever, to heaven no precise locality. 
Now, I think I’ve worked that out. I 
place it at from thirty-three to forty-five 
miles from the earth, and I reason it out 
thus: Angels are the residents of heav- 
en. Angels are always pictured with 
wings. Wings are useless save in an 
atmosphere. I have no proof that there 
is any other atmosphere than that envel- 
oping our earth. So, from these da/a, 
I conclude that heaven must be, say 
about thirty-three miles above us.” The 
minister bowed, smiled, and passed on. 

Jo is long since dead. That restless, 
active, inquiring, yet impatient, mind, 
fretted itself out of the body, perhaps for 
lack of field for its activity, perhaps for 
lack of knowledge in the training of its 
power. But many a year after Jo’s 
death, the “boys,” while talking him 
over, would allow that he was, indeed, a 
loss never to be replaced. 
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How dear does mother hold 
Her bonny little one? 

Just as dear as the jostling clovers 
Hold the merry sun. 


How hard would mother try 
To please her pretty lass? 

Just as hard as the pleasant showers 
Try to please the grass. 


How fair does mother think 
The darling at her breast? 

Just as fair as the fleet white sea - bird 
Thinks the wave’s white crest. 


How long will mother’s love 
For her treasure last? 

Just as long as her heart keeps beating — 
Till her life be passed. 


How much will mother’s love 
Change from warm to cold? 

Just as much as the mountain changes, 
Or the ocean old! 
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THE LOST TREASURE OF MONTEZUMA. 


IN TWO PARTS.— PART FIRST. 


REAT rejoicing was there in the 
sacred city of the Aztecs, in the 
third month of the fourteenth year of the 
reign of Montezuma Xocojotzin, for a sig- 
nal victory had been won by his loyal 
subjects over their old and powerful en- 
emies, the Tlaxcaltecas, the only tribe 
within many hundred miles which had 
not owned its allegiance to the throne of 
Mexico. And now even this was sub- 
dued, and many hundreds of its sons, 
made prisoners during the war, were 
to be sacrificed to the gods, in bloody 
thanksgiving, by the haughty conquer- 
ors. 
Montezuma, in all his state, sat in the 


lofty atrium of the temple, in which 
were gathered thousands of the rich and 
powerful of his subjects, and listened 
with joy to the acclamations of the ple- 
beian throng that crowded the streets 


and besieged the temple-doors. Sud- 
denly there was a great hush, as the cap- 
tives, in single file, marched around the 
court of the vast building, and, entering 
the principal door-way, passed in review 
before the pleased and practiced eyes of 
Montezuma and his courtiers. 

“ By Huitzilopochtli,” cried the former, 
“a goodly sight! Here are brave and 
famous men enough to conciliate the 
plumed god for many a long month; but 
I care not even to see these fierce and 
insolent warriors bend before me, while 
I still lack homage from the haughty 
Tlahuicole. Why comes he not?” 

“Behold, my lord, he is here!” an- 
swered one of the courtiers, as twenty 
of the newly made prisoners appeared, 
bearing upon their shoulders an enor- 
mous cage, made of massive wooden 
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bars. This, with great difficulty, they 
set upon the ground before the king, 
and disclosed to his anxious gaze the 
form of his mighty enemy, Tlahuicole. 

Mighty, though fallen, as haughty and 
unconquerable in his narrow cage as 
when he freely roamed his native plains, 
the giant chief slowly arose and gazed 
upon his conqueror. 

“Tlahuicole,” said Montezuma, “at 
last I behold thee! I gaze upon that 
stately form which hath so often arisen 
in the midst of my people, and hath caus- 
ed them to fall like leaves at the breath 
of the whirlwind. Bravest among the 
brave of the earth, mightiest of the 
mighty, lift up thy sword which no oth- 
er man can lift, gather up thine arrows 
which no other hath strength to wing 
from thy massive bow! Behold, I un- 
fasten thy prison-door! Step forth— 
return to thy people! Thou art free!” 

There was a great shout from the as- 
sembled multitude — of disappointment, 
of admiration, and perhaps of fear—as, 
with his own hand, Montezuma undid the 
curious fastenings, and threw wide the 
prison - door. 

The giant prisoner stepped forth, and 
kneit before the king; but, even as he 
knelt, so great was he in stature, he over- 
topped the courtiers standing around the 
throne; and these, beholding his youth 
and manly beauty, and remembering his 
fame, scarce wondered at the clemency 
of the king. 

Tlahuicole, great as was his renown, 
had not yet numbered thirty years.. His 
features were regular, his skin of a much 
lighter hue than was usual among either 
his own countrymen or his captors, and 
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his large, black eyes flashed with inde- 
scribable pride and fierceness. But his 
face claimed but little attention from the 
throng around him. In his stately height, 
and in the straining muscles that swell- 
ed the skin upon his massive limbs, they 
found enough to admire. 

“ By all the gods, ’tis a pity he should 
go free, even as the sworn ally of Mon- 
tezuma!” thought many. “How grand- 
ly would those limbs quiver in the sacri- 
ficial agony! How acceptable to the re- 
lentless deities would be the throb—the 
last, great throb—of that proud heart!” 

“Thou art free!” repeated Montezu- 
ma, graciously, as the prisoner bent be- 
fore him. “ Arise, and return to thy peo- 
ple, to lead them henceforth in my cause, 
to which they are sworn.” 

“The Tlaxcaltecas are conquered,” 
said the warrior, humbly. “Great king, 
my tribe are now thy vassals ; and I, the 
least of them, great king — 1, who never 
surrendered before—surrendered to thy 
valiant armies. In their midst was I 
taken. Fate hath ended forever the 
glory of Tlahuicole ; he returns no more, 
to be the scorn and the shame of his 
vanquished brethren. Never will he 
hear their reproaches, nor their curses. 
Tlahuicole is thy prisoner: as thy pris- 
oner, he will die. The gods await me!” 

There was a general murmur of aston- 
ishment. Tlahuicole had refused the of- 
fered clemency of the king—the clemen- 
cy which the great monarch had, unso- 
licited, proffered. “Was the warrior 
mad?” Montezuma, himself, asked the 
question. 

“No,” replied Tlahuicole ; “I am not 
mad, most gracious king: but my glory 
is gone. No longer am I Tlahuicole, 
the invincible, the unconquerable; and 
by no lesser name shall my tribe salute 
me. I will die.” 

“ And this is thy choice?” cried Mon- 
tezuma. “This—to die—when I offer 
thee unrestricted freedom? Tell me, if 
thou hadst never been captured, wouldst 
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thou have yielded to the necessity which 
hath obliged thy tribe to yield its alle- 
giance to me? Wouldst thou have ac- 
knowledged my sovereignty, and placed 
thyself beneath my standard?” 

“T would have done so, my gracious 
king,” answered the warrior, firmly. 
“QOiten hath it been my counsel to the 
Tlaxcaltecas, to become a part of the 
great nation of Anahuac, rather than to 
struggle on as a brave, but impotent, peo- 
ple, surrounded by enemies, both great 
and small.” 

“Well said! And thou wouldst have 
obeyed my commands?” 

“Yea, my lord; but a great king can 
have no commands for a vanquished and 
shamed man.” 

“ Later thou shalt know,” replied Mon- 
tezuma. “Let him be honorably lodged 
in the palace of my father,” he added, 
addressing one of his courtiers; “and let 
his food be sent from the royal table. 
Remove him, that the sacrifices may be- 
gin.” 

The prisoner walked proudly away, 
escorted by many of the haughtiest no- 
bles of Montezuma’s Court, who, while 
wondering at the generosity of their sov- 
ereign, envied, yet respected, the extra- 
ordinary man who had called it into ac- 
tion. 

But they had soon to learn that it was 
not admiration alone which had decided 
Montezuma to spare the life of one who 
had caused him the loss of scores of his 
subjects. Ohuitzle, the commander-in- 
chief of the armies of Anahuac, had fall- 
en in the recent war—many said, by the 
very hand of the giant prisoner—and 
Montezuma had taken the strange reso- 
lution of placing in his stead the redoubt- 
able Tlahuicole, and thus, at once, gain- 
ing for his arms the prestige of his lead- 
ership, and the unswerving fealty of the 
humbled, but still mighty, Tlaxcaltecas. 
Within a few days after the thanksgiv- 
ing sacrifices to the gods of war had 
been celebrated, Montezuma again sum- 
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moned Tlahuicole before him. During 
these days, the chieftain had enjoyed 
perfect liberty, and had been magnifi- 
cently entertained by the nobles of the 
city. 

“Thou hast now seen the wealth and 
power of the people to whom the great 
gods have consigned thy destinies,” said 
the king. ‘“Seemeth it not to thee now, 
that the Fates were kind in suffering 
thee to be conquered by that mighty na- 
tion, that offereth thee the view—nay, 
the possession—of such magnificence, in 
place of the barren plains and the lowly 
huts of thine own people ?” 

“T have beheld the miles upon miles 
of splendid palaces, the wondrous float- 
ing gardens upon thy lakes, thy museums 
of strange birds and beasts, thy maga- 
zines of treasure,” returned Tlahuicole; 
“and none have made me forget my own 
country, or my own people. But neither 
the glories of this foreign land, nor the 
humbler joys of my own, have aught now 


to charm my heart.” 

Montezuma made an impatient move- 
ment, as he replied, “This may well be. 
To the eye of the warrior, the mere glit- 
ter of wealth can have no attractions. 
But thou hast seen, also, my great ar- 


mies, my stores of arms ——” 


The eyes of the warrior glistened, and 
his form involuntarily raised itself to its 
most majestic height. “Yes,” continued 
Montezuma, “thou hast seen them all, 
and thou rememberest what treasures 
are within these walls for their suste- 
nance. Thy whole being glows with 
fierce joy at the mere sight of these 
wondrous masses. Know, then, Tlahui- 
cole, that thou shalt command them; 
that from this hour thou art the com- 
mander-in-chief of the great armies of 
Anahuac.” 

“Not so, great king,” answered Tla- 
huicole. “No man can I serve; to no 
earthly honor can I aspire. For me now 
remains only to conciliate the anger of 
the gods, by sacrificing my life to them. 
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Thou knowest that, to obtain felicity in 
the next life, the vanquished warrior 
must yield his blood upon the sacrificial 
stone. I demand my right. I demand 
to die as a warrior. I will not live a 
pampered slave, the scorn and jest of all 
men.” 

For long moments Montezuma remain- 
ed in deep thought. “Listen,” he said, 
at length; “though thou art resolved to 
die. Let it not yet be. Far to the west 
in Tlaximaloyan, the tribes of Mechua- 
can declare themselves in rebellion. Go 
thou, at the head of thine own Tlaxcal- 
tecas, and such other warriors as thou 
mayst choose, and chastise them. Then, 
when thou comest, rich in glory and spoil, 
tell me whether thou still choosest to 
die.” 

And Tlahuicole, rejoicing, went out 
from the royal presence; for he said, 
“Once more shall I astonish the world 
by my powers, and more acceptable than 
ever will be my sacrifice before the bloody 
gods!” So, at the head of a great army, 
Tlahuicole went forth to battle, and 
when, months later, he returned, thou- 
sands upon-thousands went forth to meet 
him and to sound his praises. 

But when Montezuma demanded of 
him whether he still wished to die, he 
still answered, “Yes, O king! The 
voice of glory is more terrible to me now 
than that of death, for I am usurping 
what the gods would give to some other 
man; and how shall I appear in their 
dread presence? Dare I enrage them 
more?” 

The king was sorely grieved. “I can 
not let thee die,” he cried, “and leave 
nought behind thee but thy fame. Thou 
shalt take of our fairest damsels wives, 
that thou mayst leave sons to inherit 
thy valor; and when thou seest them 
smile at thy knee, if thou willst, thou 
shalt die.” 

The Tlaxcalteca smiled mournfully. 
“In my country have I brave sons and 
fair daughters,” he said; “and sorely my 
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heart longeth, O king! to behold once 
more my eldest born. Suffer me, then, 
if thou wouldst thank me for the victory 
I have won, to send for my wife, Lingela, 
and her son, that I may bless them, and 
that thou mayst have, as thou hast de- 
sired, one of my posterity to fight thy 
glorious battles; and then let me die!” 
And all was done as Tlahuicole wish- 
ed. His wife and son came from the 
country of the Tlaxcaltecas, and were 
lodged with the warrior in the deserted 
palace of a dead king. And for two 
years Montezuma feigned to have for- 
gotten him, that he might not consent 
to his death ; and in his inactivity, heavy 
was the heart of Tlahuicole, for this man, 
who feared none upon the earth, cowered 
abjectly before the anger of the gods. 
At last, came to the throne of Monte- 
zuma strange news of white- faced men, 
who had come from across the sea; and 
Montezuma, remembering the prophecies 
that the great god, Cuetzalcoatl, should 


appear in his reign, to rule in Anahuac, 
believed these strange apparitions to be 


his messengers and heralds. But, at 
last, he saw, from their cupidity and un- 
justness, that they were not gods, but 
men; and he sent, forbidding them to 
enter his dominions. But the magnifi- 
cent presents, which he sent as bribes 
to them to leave his country, incited 
them with mad eagerness to penetrate 
within its inmost recesses. And when 
Montezuma knew that the indomitable 
White Men were near the walls of his 
city, he summoned once more before 
him the mighty warrior, Tlahuicole. 
“Hear me!” he said; “hear me, O 
thou mighty man! Thou only, of all 
thy tribe, art true to me. Thou know- 
est that the Tlaxcaltecas have joined the 
forces of the White Chief, who, under 
the pretext of friendship, now approach- 
es, unbidden, my capital. Thou know- 
est that within these walls I have vast 
treasures. Shall this insatiable man be 
suffered to wring them from me? No; 
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the treasures of Montezuma shall never 
gladden the heart of mortal that now 
lives. The treasures of my. dead father 
shall gladden the heart and content the 
rapacity even of this insatiable man; 
and thou shalt, with a chosen band, con- 
vey hence the treasures of Montezuma.” 

“And thou wilt trust me to execute 
this great commission?” cried Tlahui- 
cole, with great emotion. “Thou wilt 
trust me, one of the forsworn race of the 
Tlaxcaltecas ?” 

“Tlahuicole, I love thee,’? answered 
the king. “Thou knowest I love thee. 
I would trust thee with more than my 
treasure—with my life. Fulfill, now, thy 
trust, and I swear to thee to grant thee 
whatever thou mayst ask; yea, even if it 
be to grant thee the boon of death.” 

Two days later, a small army filed 
slowly out of the gates of Mexico, and 
it surrounded men bowed down with the 
weight of gold and jewels which they 
bore. At the head walked Tlahuicole, 
with his little son, Cacamatzin—for the 
chief could not bear, even for a moment, 
to be parted from his brave and beauti- 
ful boy. 

Onward, onward, they wended their 
way toward the Southern Sea, leaving 
behind them the beautiful valley of Ana- 
huac, and filing slowly and resolutely, 
with their heavy burdens, through the 
almost impassable ravines of the mount- 
ains. Not many days after their depart- 
ure from the city, and when the ascent 
of a commanding peak had brought into 
view its magnificent palaces, its lakes 
and gardens, a strange sight met their 
gaze: that of their king, in all his mag- 
nificence, going forth with a mighty ret- 
inue to greet his unwelcome visitors, the 
White Men from beyond the great seas. 

“Let us hence!” cried Tlahuicole, as 
he marked the pale-faced strangers, sur- 
rounded by his own tribe of recreant 
Tlaxcaltecas. “Let us, at least, be faith- 
ful to the trust the great and generous 
Montezuma hath reposed in us.” 
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Resolutely they turned their faces to- 
ward the south, and beheld no more the 
gay pageant which—many too well di- 
vined—preluded the downfall of their 
king and race. To this day, none know 
whither they wended their way, nor in 
what dark caves lie buried the treasures 
they carried with them; but, months 
later, a small remnant of that devoted 
band returned to their native city, and 
with them, Tlahuicole and his son. The 
greater number had been destroyed by 
pestilence or in battle, and only the 
bravest, both in hand and heart, re- 
mained, with the knowledge of where 
were hidden the countless hoards of 
Montezuma. 

But, within these few months of their 
absence, what changes had been wrought 
in Anahuac! Tlahuicole hastened to 
seek the king in his own palace, and, to 
his grief and rage, found that he was no 
longer there; that he was, virtually, a 
prisoner in the palace of his dead father, 
where Tlahuicole had himself dwelt, with 


his wife and son, and which the haughty 
Spaniards now inhabited. Thither he 
wended his way, and was admitted to 
the king. 

“What, my liege!” he cried. 


“ Do 
I behold thee a prisoner? Have I re- 


turned to find thee discrowned, insulted 
” 


“Hold!” cried Montezuma. “Like 
many of my own nobles, thou mistakest. 
I am not the prisoner of the White Men. 
Iam their honored guest. I but dwell 
with them, as an earnest of my sincerity 
in offering them protection. When it 
pleaseth me, I can return to my own pal- 
ace. Behold, I am alone! The guard 
that is without my door is placed there 
to protect, to honor, not to imprison 
me!” 

Thus spoke the generous Montezuma, 
seeking to persuade himself of the truth 
of his words, as well as the faithful 
Tlaxcalteca; and finding it much more 
difficult to succeed in the first than the 
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last endeavor, for he alone knew what 
had been the craft used by his visitors 
to detain him in an imprisonment, which 
they strove to assure him was only a 
hospitable and necessary detention. 

This, even Tlahuicole, at first, could 
not understand; but he was a warrior, 
not a diplomate, and when Montezuma 
assured him, again and again, that he 
was perfectly safe in the hands of his 
White friends, he was content to believe 
him so. And then the King demanded 
where, and how, the treasure had been 
hidden. “But speak softly,” he cau- 
tioned ; “my friends would not willingly 
listen, but some stray word might reach 
the ears of a sentinel, and this secret is 
one that must die with those few who 
who now hold it.” 

“ And they are few; very, very few!” 
replied Tlahuicole, hurriedly, and in a 
low voice giving the information the 
king desired. “And now,” he added, 
“as thou, great king, assurest me that 
thou art safe in the hands of these strange 
men, and that thou canst even go forth 
from among them to thy sports, and to 
worship in the temple, I entreat of thee 
to fulfill at last thy royal word, and grant 
me the boon of death, of entrance into 
immortality.” 

Tlahuicole knelt at the feet of Monte- 
zuma, who, with deep emotion, replied, 
“Thou art, then, still of the same mind? 
Nothing, then, will move thee?” 

“Nothing! nothing!” cried Tlahui- 
cole. “Could aught, it would be the 
love I bear thee, my glorious sovereign. 
But I am a man bowed down with shame 
and sorrow. I live to behold my tribe 
recreant to thee, their lawful king, as I 
am recreant to the gods, who now alone 
should command me. Let me depart 
hence, ere my frame be wasted, and my 
heart broken by shame and sorrow!” 

“Thou shalt have thy will!” answered 
Montezuma, weeping in the depth of his 
sorrow. “But tell me, if thou wilt not 
accept life, what favor can I grant thee?” 
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“If thou wilt, thou canst grant me 
two,” answered the Tlaxcalteca, gently. 
“Thou knowest how dearly I love my 
wife and son; promise me that thou wilt 
care for them.” 

‘They shall be of my own household,” 
answered Montezuma, eagerly. “And 
for the rest ——” 

“Grant, O king! that I may not be 
slaughtered tamely, like a bound beast, 
upon the sacrificial stone; but that I may 
die like a warrior, slaying thine enemies, 
in the gladiatorial games.” 

Still weeping, Montezuma granted this 
last favor; and having sent for his son, 
Cacamatzin, and intrusted him to the 
care of the king, and impressed upon 
the mind of the child his duty to his ‘sov- 
ereign, and above all his obligation to pre- 
serve inviolate the secret of the hidden 
treasure, Tlahuicole departed, to dis- 
seminate abroad his determination to die 
upon the eighth day of the festival of the 
war god, Huitzilopochtli. 

These eight days were spent in high 
festival throughout the city, less in honor 
of the god himself, than of his noble 
and self-immolated victim; and at the 
time appointed, tearing himself from the 
embraces of his wife and son, yet bid- 
ding the latter follow him, that he might 
see how a brave man should die, Tla- 
huicole repaired to the atrium of the 
temple, where already sat Montezuma, 
surrounded by the guard of honor, with 
which, seemingly in courtesy alone, the 
Spaniards had provided him. The im- 
mense space that day was crowded to 
suffocation. Cortez, looking from the 
roof of his intrenched palace, over the 
city, beheld all its streets deserted, and 
even the gardens upon the lake floating 
idly. Naught of life was to be seen or 
heard within the vast extent of Anahuac, 
Save at its very heart, within the pre- 
cincts of the magnificent temple. For 
hours the silence and the solitude con- 
tinued ; but about three hours after noon, 
there was a mighty roar of voices, and 
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the king and his glittering retinue were 
seen issuing forth from the gates of the 
temple, and proceeding slowly to the 
magnificent dais placed in the shadow 
of the building itself, and commanding 
a view of the great square which fronted 
it. Within a few seconds, the square 
was as crowded as the temple had been, 
and then, Tlahuicole, magnificently at- 
tired in a suit of armor which had been 
presented him by the king, walked slow- 
ly and firmly through the crowd, and 
knelt before his lord. 

All through that long day had he de- 
voutly worshiped the gods within the 
temple, and unshudderingly watched a 
hundred human sacrifices made upon 
the fatal stone where he himself should 
die, but not ingloriously, as they had 
done. 

“ Tlahuicole,” said the king, “thou 
knowest the rules of the gladiatorial sac- 
rifice: thou art entitled to choose six 
of my bravest subjects, and to challenge 
them, one by one, to fight thee. If the 
gods befriend thee, and suffer that thou 
slayest them all, it is a sign that they 
wish not thy death, and thou mayst safe- 
ly live, in honor.” 

“Great king!” answered the Tlax- 
calteca, “thou knowest that I have beg- 
ged from thee, and from the most holy 
priests, a suspension of these rules. The 
prisoners who have heretofore fought 
upon the gladiatorial stone have found 
in thy people enemies, and with willing 
heart and hand could they oppose them. 
With me it is not so; the Mexican peo- 
ple are my brethren; to them I cannot 
oppose my strength; and so I have 
chosen to fight the prisoners thou hast 
made among thine enemies, the Oto- 
mies ; and because it well may be that 
they equal not thine own brave peopie, 
either in skill or valor, I will contend 
successively with nine of them, instead 
of six; and if all the nine fall before me, 
then, O king! will I believe that the 
gods desire not my death, and will re- 
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turn with contentment and joy to thy au- 
gust presence.” 

Then arose a loud shout of applause 
from the vast multitude; but Montezu- 
ma himself could find no utterance. He 
raised the Tlaxcalteca, and motioning 
him to embrace his little son, who stood 
weeping at his side, turned away his 
head, that his composure might not be 
still more-greatly tried. 

But Tlahuicole gave vent to no loud 
emotion. He placed his hand for a mo- 
ment upon the boy’s head, and glancing 
fiercely in the direction of the soldiers 
of Cortez, who stood at the back of 
Montezuma, said a few words in a low 
voice, and walked slowly toward the glad- 
iatorial stone. 

It was a vast, circular block of green 
jasper, which had been brought from 
a great distance upon the shoulders of 
slaves, and magnificently sculptured with 
designs representing the sun and moon, 
curious birds and beasts, and, above all, 


the worship of the gods. It had been, by 
some savage machinery, fixed upon its 
pedestal, composed of massive blocks 
of granite, raised eight feet or more 


above the level*of the court. At the 
base of this pedestal, Tlahuicole divest- 
ed himself of his armor, and arrayed 
simply in a white cloth bound about his 
loins, a magnificent coronet of green- 
and-gold feathers 2bove his brow, calm- 
ly surmounted the jasper-stone, and suf- 
fered a band of gold to be fastened upon 
his right leg, and the short chain de- 
pending therefrom to be riveted to the 
stone. When thus restricted in his move- 
ments, he received from an armor-bearer 
of the king a shield and sword, of the 
kind ordinarily used among the Mexi- 
cans—his own being of such size and 
weight as to preclude his employment of 
them —the superiority in arms being, by 
custom, always granted to the opponent. 
Thus Tlahuicole, mighty though he was, 
was thought a doomed man by Monte- 
zuma and the great throng around him, 
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as a famous chief of the Otomies, splen- 
didly armed, and unrestricted by chain 
or band, advanced to the contest. .The 
fight was as furious as personal pride 
and national hate could make it. The 
clash of their heavy swords rang through 
the city, and reached the ears of the ex- 
cited White Men gathered upon the roof 
of the dead king’s palace. 

“Mother of God! what magnificent 
sport!” cried the cruel Alvarado. “Faith, 
I myself should not like to stand before 
yonder chained savage! What sayst 
thou, Olid?” 

“The Otomi is down!” cried Cortez, 
excitedly. “Ah! they hurry his bleed- 
ing corse from the spot!” 

“To tear open the breast at the inner 
altar,” added Olid, “and offer the still 
palpitating heart to their infernal gods. 
Such, I hear, is their invariable custom.” 

“The Holy Virgin grant us strength 
to tear down the cursed idols!” cried 
Cortez, devoutly. “Ah! ah! they bring 
another forward. What, down— yes, 
down already. By all the saints, the 
chained one is a fiend! Saw you ever 
such mighty blows? And he himself 
remains uninjured.” 

“Wonderful! wonderful!” cried Olid 
and Alvarado; and then the intense in- 
terest excited in them by the spectacle 
upon which they gazed prevented fur- 
ther speech. Man after man fell before 
the strength, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the skill, of the Tlaxcalteca—for 
his strength had been much reduced by 
rigorous fasts, and was much impeded 
by the chain that bound him to the stone 
—until, at last, six had been carried 
lifeless away. 

“He has won his freedom!” cried the 
young Olid, in irrepressible excitement 
and pleasure. “By my patron saint! 
so brave a man deserves to live. I will 
seek him out, and strive to convert him 
to the service of God, and Castile. But 
what is this? They bring another to con- 
tend with him! This is different from 
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that which I have heard of their customs. 
Ah! there is an altercation; would we 
could know its purport.” 

There was, indeed, an interruption in 
the gladiatorial games, for part of the 
populace, admiring more the valor of the 
hero than thirsting for the bloody sport, 
cried aloud that the trial should cease at 
the customary time, more especially as 
Tlahuicole had not only killed six of his 
opponents, but had wounded several, 
who had, with blind excitement and fury, 
offered themselves before him, in the 
intervals between the appearance of the 
more serious combatants. 

As has been remarked, when six men 
had been killed by the valiant Thaxcal- 
teca, there was a movement among many 
of the audience for his release—perhaps 
the more determined because he remain- 
ed still unwounded, and thus seemed to 
them remarkably preserved by the gods. 
For some moments there was a babel of 
sounds, and a collision between the op- 
posing factions seemed inevitable,.as the 
officers attempted to usher in the seventh 
combatant. But at this point, Tlahui- 
cole, who had been leaning listlessly 
upon his bloody sword, lifted up his 
voice and called upon the king to inter- 
fere in his behalf, and to command the 
continuance of the games. This Mon- 
tezuma, for a moment, hesitated to do; 
but remembering that his royal word had 
been passed, he caused silence to be pro- 
claimed, and the seventh prisoner was led 
in. He was the smallest man who had 
yet appeared, the larger and more valiant 
having been brought forth first, in the 
expectation that the more puny would 
not be needed. Tlahuicole threw upon 
his opponent a glance of scorn, which 
changed to one of agony, as, from his 
despised foe, he received his first wound. 
For a moment, exhausted by his pre- 
vious efforts, he shuddered and recoiled; 
but the next, the Otomi fell, with a cloven 
skull, and without a struggle breathed 
his last. 
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But the wound which Tlahuicole had 
received at his hands had weakened him 
so much, that he could but feebly parry 
the strokes of the eighth antagonist, or 
deal his own; and it seemed, indeed, 
more by fortune, than either skill or 
strength, that he dealt the blow which 
hurried his foe upon the same path so 
many of his brethren had been forced 
to tread. 

When the ninth combatant appeared, 
Tlahuicole was bleeding from a dozen 
wounds. To those gathered around him, 
he was, indeed, a ghastly object; and to 
the White Men, gazing from afar, he 
seemed bathed ingore. They had, some 
time before, been joined by their Indian 
interpreter, Marina, who had told them 
what she had learned concerning the 
Tlaxcalteca. 

“TI prophesy that he will win his free- 
dom,” cried Cortez, excitedly, as the 
swords of the combatants flashed in the 
rays of the setting sun. “Bravo! Saw 
you that stroke? A hundred dollars to 
one, upon the Tlaxcalteca! By the Ma- 
donna! the Otomi falls!” 

It wastrue. But while the triumphant 
shouts of the people were at their height, 
and Montezuma, now weeping for joy, 
had arisen to order the release of Tla- 
huicole, the Tlaxcalteca was seen to wa- 
ver to and fro, and then to fall heavily 
upon the body of the Otomi. 

The priests, in their scarlet robes, lift- 
ed him up reverently, and bore him 
away. Nota person stirred; but pres- 
ently, one of the sacerdotes re-appeared 
at the door of the temple, and held up a 
quivering and bleeding heart —the heart 
of Tlahuicole. And then there rang 
forth upon the air a mighty groan; and 
as the people wended their way into the 
streets, they hurried, weeping, to their 
dwellings, caring not to look upon the 
lacerated body, which had been deliver- 
ed to the servants of the widow, Lingela, 
and, by the orders of Montezuma, was 
borne away for honorable sepulture — 
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contrary to the usual custom, which left 
the bodies of the sacrificed to be eaten, 
during the feasting at the king’s table, 
by the beasts and birds of prey within 
the gardens and aviaries, which were 
among the most curious and costly of 
the possessions of Montezuma. 
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“ And thus,” writeth the quaint histo- 
rian, Francisco Saverio Clavigero, “died 
this famous general, whose valor and 
fidelity to his gods would have elevated 
him to the class of heroes, had they been 
regulated by the light of the true relig- 
ion.” 
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ESTMINSTER HALL stands 

across the street diagonally from 
Westminster Abbey. It forms the ves- 
tibule to the new Houses of Parliament, 
and you pass through it in going to both 
the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords. It is two hundred and thirty- 
nine feet long by sixty-eight feet broad. 
Richard II. built it, four hundred and 
seventy-seven years ago. The original 
rubble walls have been cased, and the 
wood-work repaired, from time to time, 
during the centuries ; but, as a whole, it 
stands to-day as the same perfection of 
Gothic architecture its royal builder in- 
tended it to be, when medizval masons 
piled up its walls, and medizval carpen- 
ters threw over it the marvelous oaken 
roof of a single span without a column. 
Axe and hammer have not changed ei- 
ther its proportions or construction since 
that Christmas of 1398, when the festi- 
val of its completion was kept with right 
royal splendor, every day’s, jousting re- 
quiring for the assembled people “xxv 
or xxviii oxen, and ccc sheep.” It is 
plain in its interior: the floor flagged 
with stone, the walls buttressed, the 
sides displaying dormer windows, the 
end abutting on the Parliament Houses 
completed by an ample stair-way, old 
Statues of kings flanking the archway, 
and the massive timber-framed roof— 
the finest existing old carpentry in the 
world — covering the immense space, 
without apparent support. One grand 


arch spans the steps ascending to the 
House of Lords; another, those ascend- 
ing to the House of Commons. On the 
long, western side four doors open into 
four court-rooms—-Queen’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, Rolls, and Exchequer; on 
the corresponding eastern side yawns a 
huge fire-place, after the style of the 
Middle Ages. With the exception of 
the great oriel window, the flight of 
steps, and the horizontal angles that 
form the spandrel rectangles upon which 
the roof is flung, every aspect of the 
vast room is plain, bare, and cheerless. 
It is evident enough to the visitor that 
Westminster Hall owes its world - wide 
celebrity to something beyond its medi- 
zval architecture. 

And nothing is more true. This same 
dull hall, beyond any place in England, 
has been the theatre of brilliant festivi- 
ties, of royal banquetings, of coronations, 
and weddings, and of Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide carousals. What col- 
ors have shone; what gold, and silver, 
and jewels have sparkled; what armor 
has glistened; what banners and feath- 
ers have waved; what lights have flash- 
ed, and minstrelsy sung, and shouts and 
laughter ran along the roof of this same 
hall, in the days of the Normans, Plan- 
tagenets, and Tudors! Here Henry II. 
served his son as sewer at a royal ban- 
quet, bringing up the boar’s-head —the 
crown of the feast—amid a blast of trum- 
pets! Here Richard Coeur de Lion, at 
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his coronation -feast— where London 
goldsmiths officiated as butlers, and 
Winchester tradesmen served up the 
viands, while archbishops and bishops, 
earls and barons, knights and gentle- 
men were seated at the royal tables, and 
the wine-cups went round, and the rude 
music of the minstrels mingled with the 
ruder merriment of the guests — began 
that quarrel which grew into a massacre, 
so that before morning broke the streets 
of Westminster and London were stain- 
ed with the blood of hundreds of the 
descendants of Abraham! Here, amid 
great festivities, were celebrated the es- 
pousals of the third Henry to Eleanor of 
Provence; the coronation of Richard II., 
when, from marble pillars, wine gushed 
out, to be freely taken by all comers; 
and the crowning of Henry V.’s Queen, 
during Lent, when the banquet was com- 
posed of fish. Here, too, échoed through 
the oaken rafters the challenge of Rich- 
ard III., by his champion riding up’and 
down the hall: “If any man pretend right 
to the crown of England, let him ap- 
pear!” 

When Elizabeth was married to Hen- 
ry VIL., it is curious to notice that the 
queen presided at the banquet, the king 
and his mother looking on; and so, when 
Anne Boleyn passed through the daz- 
zling dream of royalty, and sat enthron- 
ed in Westminster Hall as wife of Hen- 
ry VIIL., he, with divers embassadors, 
steod, to behold the scene, in a little 
closet. 

The reign of Henry VII.. was the 
climacteric of that long age of feudal 
splendor which threw a blaze of illusive 
glory over the sombre hall. Civilization 
was on the edge of a crisis. The festiv- 
ities of English kings, though proud as 
ever, came to wear an affected garish- 
ness. The growth of one age, trans- 
planted into the soil of another, degener- 
ates into a sickly exotic. What was 
once natural becomes fantastic. The 
life and meaning of a thing gone out of 
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it, an unkerneled shell alone remains. 
Middle Ages pageantry in modern times 
is but an empty husk. 

Westminster Hall, in 1653, witnessed 
a scene somewhat different from regal 
banquetings—a grand inauguration with- 
out a feast. Oliver Cromwell was sworn 
in Lord Protector. There were the can- 
opy of state, and the coronation - chair, 
and the velvet-covered table, and the 
sword, sceptre, and Bible; there were 
the Speaker, and the Lord Mayor, and 
the aldermen; and there was his High- 
ness, in the seat where kings had worn 
their crowns, wearing a black velvet 
cloak and suit, and a broad gold band 
around his hat: “fifty-four years old, 
gone April last, with hair and mustache 
getting gray; massive stature; big, mass- 
ive head, of somewhat leonine aspect ; 
wart above the right eyebrow; nose of 
considerably blunt aquiline proportions; 
strict, yet copious lips, full of all trem- 
ulous sensibilities, and also, if need were, 
of all fiercenesses and vigors; deep, lov- 
ing eyes—call them grave, call them 
stern—looking from under those craggy 
brows, as if in life-long sorrow, thinking 
it only labor and endeavor; on the whole, 
a hero face.” But England has never 
yet been ready to bear the repetition of 
that; and so the coronation-chair went 
back to Westminster Abbey, and coro- 
nation-banquets for Annes and Will- 
iams, Georges and Victorias, were re- 
stored in Westminster Hall. 

But it is as a place of justice rather than 
an edifice for banquets that memories to 
an American cluster about the old Goth- 
ic pile. Passing by the Saxon and Nor- 
man Chancellors—canceling (cancelli, 
the lattice-work that separates the court 
from the crowd) what was contrary to 
law—we come .-to the reign of Henry 
VIII., when two remarkable men, one 
succeeding the other—Cardinal Wolsey 
and Sir Thomas More—-sat in the mar- 
ble chair. The former had touched the 
highest point of greatness. Before or 
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since, no statesman has surpassed him. 
On the first day of Michaelmas term — 
the last he ever sat—he headed the usu- 
al grand processior to Westminster Hall, 
riding on his mule, attended by his cross- 
es, pillars, and pole-axes, to defend the 
great seal. It was remarked that in the 
procession, and while sitting in the Court 
of Chancery, his manner was dignified 
and collected, although he, and all who 
beheld him, knew that from the full me- 
ridian of his glory, he hastened to its set- 
ting. Sir Thomas More was simply a 
wise man and learned lawyer. Succeed- 
ing Wolsey as Lord Chancellor, he said, 
on his induction: “I have cause enough, 
by my predecessor’s example, to think 
honor but slippery. It is a hard matter 
to follow such a man. To him, in wit, 
prudence, learning, authority, and splen- 
dor, I am but as the lighting of a candle 
when the sun is down. His fall, too, 
doth remind me that this honor should 
not please me too greatly.” But the 
ermine was unsullied while he wore it. 
Sir Thomas More stands in the annals 
of law as the embodiment of justice. 
Fingers tipped with gold found in him no 
favorable judgment. “Having heard 
causes in the forenoon, from eight to 
eleven, after dinner he sat in an open 
hall, and received the petitions of all who 
chose to come before him, examining 
their wrongs, and giving them redress ; 
and the poorer the supplicant, the more 
heartily he hearkened to his cause.” 


Sir Edward Coke, greatest of English ° 


lawyers, and Bacon, greatest of men, 
thrust themselves before us in the mem- 
ories of the old hall. Between the two 
barristers contests were fierce. 

“Mr. Bacon,” said the former, then 
Attorney-General in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, “if you have any tooth against me, 
pluck it out, for it will do you more hurt 
than all the teeth in your head will do 
you good.” 

“Mr. Attorney, I respect you,” re- 
plied Bacon, “but I fear you not; and 
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the less you speak of your own great- 
ness, the more will I think of it.” 

Coke replied, “I think scorn to stand 
upon terms of greatness toward you, who 
are less than the little—less than the 
least.” 

“He gave me,” says Bacon, who re- 
lates the anecdote, “a number of dis- 
graceful words besides, which I answer- 
ed with silence.” 

Passing by the trial of Strafford, at 
which all England gazed with throbbing 
interest—that trial, when, in eloquence 
never yet equaled in English tongue, the 
noble prisoner said: “‘ My Lords, I have 
troubled you longer than I should have 
done, were it not for the pledges a saint 
in heaven hath left me. What I forfeit 
myself is nothing ; but that my indiscre- 
tion should descend to my posterity, 
woundeth me to the very soul. You 
will pardon my infirmity: something I 
should have added, but am not able; 
therefore, let it pass. And now, my 
lords, for myself, I have been, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, taught that 
the afflictions of this present life are not 
to be compared to the eternal weight of 
glory which shall be revealed hereafter ; 
and so I submit myself to your judg- 
ment, whether it be life or death ”—pass- 
ing by all this, let us listen to echoes from 
Westminster Hall, which, after the lapse 
of more than two centuries, have not 
died away. 

Strafford had hardly been beheaded, 
when the King himself was arraigned at 
the bar. Into any thing beyond the in- 
cidents of the trial we do not purpose 
entering. A high court of justice was 
appointed for the occasion, consisting 
of one hundred and twenty-five Commis- 
sioners, of whom not more than eighty 
assembled at one time. Bradshaw, a 
sergeant-at-law, was voted President, 
under the title of “Lord President.” 
The hall was specially fitted up for the 
occasion. At the farther end sat the 
Commissioners in rows, with high-crown- 
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ed hats and cloaks. On each side were 
galleries for spectators. In front of the 
Commissioners, on an elevated platform, 
sat Bradshaw, with John Lisle and Will- 
iam Say as assistants. He was afraid of 
some tumult, and, therefore, besides other 
defense, wore a. beaver hat lined with 
plated steel, to ward off blows. This 
hat is in the museum at Oxford. 

Immediately before the Lord Presi- 
dent was a long table, at which sat the 
clerks of the court, the mace and sword 
lying on the table. A chair was pro- 
vided for the King within the bar, and 
at his right hand stood three councilors, 
to conduct the prosecution in the name 
of the Commonwealth. The great door 
was thrown open for admission of the 
people, and the hall was everywhere well 
guarded by soldiers. 

On the 8th of January, the Commis- 
sioners had marched to their places, 
amid beating of drums and flourish of 
trumpets, to make proclamation of the 
opening of proceedings. On the rgth, 
the King had been brought from Wind- 
sor, and on the 2oth he was conveyed in 
a sedan chair to the bar, where he took 
his seat on a chair covered with velvet. 
He looked sternly on the people and the 
court, without removing his hat. They 
returned like looks, and continued to sit 
covered. Bradshaw stated the cause of 
the trial. Coke, as leading counsel, stood 
up to speak, when Charles cried, “ Hold! 
hold!” at the same time touching him 
on the shoulder with his cane, the gold 
head of which dropped off as he was do- 
ing it—an ominous incident, to be coup- 
led with the blowing down of the royal 
standard when first raised at Notting- 
ham. The clerk began to read the indict- 
ment, when the King again cried, “ Hold!” 
but at the order of the President the 
clerk went on, “the King looking some- 
times at the high court, sometimes at 
the galleries; and having arisen again, 
and turned about to behold the guards 
and spectators, sat down, looking very 
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sternly, and with a countenance not at 
all moved, until the words naming 
‘Charles Stuart to be a tyrant and a 
traitor,’ at which he laughed aloud.” 
The reading being finished, the King 
demanded the authority of the court, the 
illegal constitution of which was the 
point he insisted upon throughout. He 
refused to plead before such a tribunal. 
Beyond that preliminary he would not 
go. After adjournments and re-sittings, 
hearing of witnesses and cross-examina- 
tions, pleadings and counter- pleadings 
—the King all the while declining to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the par- 
ties who had summoned him to the bar 
—on the seventh day the high court of 
justice sat for the last time. It was an 
eventful occasion. Westminster Hall 
was crowded to overflowing. The streets 
were thronged. Black flags were pa- 
raded in the thoroughfares, and hung 
from windows along the Strand. At 
Charing Cross a canopy of dingy canvas 
was thrown over the way, and banners 
of black crape waved from the turrets of 
Northumberland House. The eques- 
trian statue of Charles I., which stands 
in the same place to-day, was draped in 
weeds. Every thing abroad showed the 
intent of an outraged people. Bradshaw 
entered the Hall, his robe changed from 
black to red. Eighty Commissioners, 
clad in holiday habits, arose on his en- 
trance, and made place for his progress 
to the chair. And the King, amid cries 
from the crowd of “Justice! justice! 
execution! execution!” was marshaled 
by soldiers to his seat. Every appear- 
ance betokened the catastrophe, and the 
King felt it. His hat still covering his 
head, his looks fierce, his manner un- 
daunted, his bearing every inch a sover- 
eign’s, he rose and demanded to be 
heard. Bradshaw at once insisted that 
the court should be heard first. “You 
have hitherto refused,” he said, “to 
make answer to the charges brought 
against you in the name of the people of 
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England.” “No, not half the people!” 
shrieked a female voice from the left 
gallery. Encouraged by a single ex- 
pression of sympathy, the King more 
vehemently demanded to be heard in 
the Painted Chamber, before the Lords 
and Commons. 

The scene grew exciting. Cries from 
throngs outside, for conviction, reached 
the ears of the thousands of eager sitters. 
John Downs, one of the Commissioners, 
a citizen of London, arose and said: 
“Have we hearts of stone? Are we 
then? My lord, I am not satisfied to 
give my consent to this sentence. I 
have reasons to offer against it. I de- 
sire the court to adjourn to hear me.” 
The Commissioners retired, and then 
returned, determined to proceed with 
their purpose. Many words followed 
between Bradshaw and the King, all in- 
volving the primary question as to the 
legality of the trial. Charles was startled 
at the terms “tyrant,” “traitor,” “mur- 
derer,” and uttered that memorable cry, 
“Hah!” which still seems to echo from 
the cross-timbered roof. He insisted on 
being heard in arrest of judgment. The 
Lord President replied that it was too 
late, as he had never admitted the juris- 
diction of the court, and ordered the 
clerk to read the sentence. The King 
again claimed to be heard, and was again 
refused. “Sir, you are not to be heard 
after sentence.” 

“No, sir?” 

“No, sir, by your favor! 
withdraw your prisoner!” 

“TI may speak after the sentence, by 
your favor, sir; I may speak after the 
sentence even. By your favor——” 

“Hold!” 

“The sentence, sir—I say, sir—I do 
—I demand to be heard ——” 

These broken words, with stammers 
—for Charles had a hesitancy in his 
speech — wound up the terrible trial, and 
the King, conducted from the Hall by 
soldiers, went the next day to his doom. 


Guards, 
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It was well for England that men, not 
women, sat upon the bench during a 
crisis that made constitutional liberty 
the Anglo-Saxon corner-stone. Assum- 
ing a court to be constituted, its author- 
ity must be maintained, and there never 
lived four score women, who, in a body, 
would have taken the steps necessary to 
bring to a stern conclusion a trial mo- 
mentous as this. 

Distinguished among State trials in 
Westminster Hall are those of Lords 
Kilmarnock, Cromartie, and Balmerino, 
Scotch noblemen, who took up arme for 
the Pretender, in 1745. They appeared 
at the bar on the 28th of July, 1746. 
“Three parts of Westminster Hall,” 
writes Horace Walpole, “were inclosed 
with galleries and hung with scarlet, and 
the whole ceremony was conducted with 
the most awful solemnity. One hun- 
dred and thirty-nine lords were present. 
I had armed myself with all the resolu- 
tion I could, with the thought of the 
prisoners’ crimes and the danger past, 
and was assisted by the sight of the 
Marquis of Lothian, in mourning for his 
son, who fell at Culloden; but the first 
appearance of the prisoners shocked me, 
and their behavior melted me.” The 
first two pleaded guilty; Balmerino de- 
fended himself. He was a man of wit. 
“The most natural, brave old fellow I 
ever saw,” says Walpole; “of the high- 
est intrepidity, even to indifference ; be- 
having like a soldier and a man, and in 
the intervals of form, natural, careless, 
and full of good humor. At the bar, he 
played with his finger on the axe, while 
he talked with the gaoler; and one day, 
somebody coming up to listen, he took 
up theblade, and held it, like a fan, be- 
tween their faces.” 

When brought up for sentence, Kil- 
marnock and Cromartie sued for mercy, 
the former pleading with much elo- 
quence, the latter with greater effect 
from his allusion to Lady Cromartie, 
who was on the point of confinement. 
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“My own fate,” said he, “is the least 
part of my suffering; but, my lords, I 
have involved an affectionate wife, with 
an unborn infant, as parties of my guilt, 
to share its penalties. I have involved 
my eldest son, whose youth and regard 
for his father hurried him down the 
stream of rebellion. I have involved 
eight innocent children, who must feel 
their parent’s punishment before they 
know his guilt. Let the silent eloquence 
of their grief and tears supply my want 
of persuasion.” The lady herself ear- 
nestly pleaded for the life of her husband. 
The result was that he was saved; but 
it is curious to learn that the child, to 
whom his wife gave birth just afterward, 
was marked on the neck with an impres- 
sion like that of a broad axe. 

Lord Balmerino did not attempt to 
awaken pity or ask for mercy. He avow- 
ed his loyalty to the Stuarts with chival- 
rous devotion. “With full sense of my 
risk,” he said, “I drew my sword, and I 
shall not go back of it.” No interces- 
sions were made for his life, which caused 
George II. to ask, “Will no one peti- 
tion for Balmerino? He, at least, is an 
honest rebel.” Both he and Kilmarnock 
were beheaded. 

“The age of chivalry is gone,” said 
Edmund Burke; and, true enough, such 
chivalry as would lay its head cheerfully 
on the block to restore the Stuarts to 
the British throne has never since been 
heard of in Westminster Hall. The re- 
mark appropriately introduces us, how- 
ever, to that memorable trial of which 
Burke had the chief management—the 
trial of Warren Hastings. 

For eleven years—from 1774 to 1785 
— Hastings was Governor-General of 
India. There can be no doubt that he 
contributed greatly to the consolidation 
of the British empire in the East. He 
was a man of brain, of great adminis- 
trative ability, and of resistless energy. 
But he was unscrupulous. “The ends of 
his policy were secured by more than 
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doubtful means. And the maxim de- 
fended by him, that Indian statesmen 
were not to be judged by European 
rules of morality and justice, raised up 
the gravest suspicions as to the manner 
of his rule. Charges of corruption and 
cruelty were made publicly against him 
before his return home; and soon after- 
ward Burke commenced an inquiry into 
the Governor-General’s conduct. In 
1786 articles of impeachment were pro- 
duced in Parliament, accusing him of 
injustice toward the native Princes and 
people; the impoverishment and desola- 
tion of the British dominions in the 
East; the acceptance of bribes, and 
enormous extravagance in expenditure. 
In 1788, the great trial began in West- 
minster Hall. Belonging to modern 


times, minutely described by contem- 
poraries, employing the talents of the 
great statesmen of the last century, then 
in the zenith of their fame, we seem to 
be living at the time, to be familiar with 


all that took place, and even to be pres- 
ent in person at the august spectacle. 

We enter the Hall at eleven « : lock 
of the 13th of February, 1788. Great 
have been the preparations. The cold, 
grim area has been transformed. A vast 
judicial theatre has been created. Ex- 
cepting the ribs of the roof and arches 
of the windows, scarcely any part of the 
building can be seen. Upholstery and 
carpentering have done their best, for 
on all sides there are seats and stage- 
boxes, galleries and parquets, profusely 
hung and richly decorated. A huge gal- 
lery runs up in front, concealing the 
large window. In advance of this gal- 
lery is the throne. On either side are 
the royal boxes. Running down, as you 
look from end to end, are lofty tiers of 
seats sprung from the floor, and under- 
neath these, projecting far into the area, 
are other seats for the members of both 
Houses of Parliament. Below the bar 
are tables for the managers and coun- 
sel. 
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All those seats and galleries are cram- 
med with people of rank and wealth, 
position and fame. Ladies of fashion 
and beauty are there. Men of erudition, 
genius, and taste are there. The famous 
Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. Siddons, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, privately married to 
the Prince of Wales, the royal Prin- 
cesses, with their clever little lady in 
waiting, afterward Madame D’Arblay, 
and good old Queen Charlotte, are all 
there! Gibbon, the historian, is there! 
And Dr. Parr, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and Gainsborough, “catching his death 
of cold!” On the middle benches, in 
front of the Lord Chancellor, who pre- 
sides, are the twelve Judges in their 
robes of state, and one hundred and 
seventy Peers, in their crimson velvet 
mantles. Gold vies everywhere with 


ermine, ostrich-feathers with gay rib- 
bons, flashing blades of the heralds with 
sparkling jewelry of women of rank, as 
the vast room.is surveyed. Burke, Sher- 


idan, Windham, Fox, and Grey, con- 
ductors of the trial, occupy the appointed 
compartment by the bar. Law, Dallas, 
and Plomer sit near. Members of the 
House of Commons, in their court-suits; 
members of the bar, in gowns and wigs; 
deans and proctors, from Doctors’ Com- 
mons; dons, from Cambridge and Ox- 
ford; canons of Cathedral Churches; 
professors of medicine, science, and art, 
are all there on this eventful day. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms calls for si- 
lence. Warren Hastings is summoned 
to appear before the court. Amid the 
alternate buzz and hush, the thousand 
eyes directed to the bar, the glitter of 
uplifted glasses, and the pomp and cere- 
mony of a stately introduction, a small, 
thin man enters the room, advances to 
the dais, and kneels before the court. 
There are care and sorrow, as well as 
intellect and self-possession, depicted on 
his countenance. No one supports him. 
Neither fear nor bravado is manifest in 
his manner. As he bends before ac- 
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knowledged authority, the eyes of the 
vast assemblage directed to him alone, 
stillness of breath even reigning through- 
out platforms and galleries, the Sergeant- 
at-Arms proceeds: “Warren Hastings 
stands charged with high crimes and 
misdemeanors by the Commons of En- 
gland, who are now to come and make 
good their charges.” Thurlow, Lord 
Chancellor, rises, and assures the pris- 
oner of an impartial trial. Hastings re- 
spectfully replies that he is equally sat- 
isfied of his own integrity and the justice 
of the court. The charges and answers 
then begin, the clerks of the court read- 
ing them on and on till it is past five 
o’clock. The old Hall is getting dark. 
It isa February afternoon. Every body 
is tired. The royal boxes are vacated, 
and the long tiers of seats are becoming 
vacant. The seventh charge only has 
been reached, and there are thirteen 
more to come. So the Lord Chanvellor 
moves an adjournment. The assembly 
separates, and all London is full of the 
great event of the day. 

The 14th is occupied in a similar man- 
ner. It is not until the third day that 
Burke rises to deliver his opening speech 
—that speech, which, like the first phi- 
lippic of Demosthenes, or its rival, Cic- 
ero’s harangue against Catiline, is des- 
tined to live as long as written language. 
With a knowledge of India beyond that 
of its most erudite Brahmins; with a 
mastery of graphic words that embodies 
thought on the page as Raphael did on 
the canvas; with a power of analysis 
never equaled; with irresistible logical 
conclusions, and with moral feelings 
wrought into frenzy by description of 
crimes charged against the prisoner at 
the bar, he produces scenes of excite- 
ment never paralleled in a judicial tribu- 
nal. Ladies fainted. Mrs. Sheridan 
was carried out in convulsions. Sobs 
were heard in every part of the Hall. 
Old Thurlow himself was affected to 
tears. And even Hastings said, “For 
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half an hour I looked up at the orator in 
a reverie of wonder, and during that 
space I felt myself the most culpable 
man on earth.” 

Burke’s great speech occupied four 
days. Then came three days’ debating 
about the manner of conducting the trial; 
then sixteen days of hearing evidence ; 
then five days of arguments, delays, and 
decisions respecting what should go upon 
record; and, behold, summer is come, 
and instead of a cold February morning, 
Sheridan has the weary end of the sea- 
son—a sultry third of June—to begin 
the summing up of evidence. The con- 
clusion was now supposed to have come. 
Weary waiters for country life in the 
fashionable world grew excited again. 
The old Hall was crammed as at first. 
Fifty guineas were paid for a ticket of 
admission. There was no end to ex- 
pectation. And amid the most brilliant 
assemblage that London ever furnished, 
the orator—great in his own way as 
Burke was in his—in a speech illumi- 
nated by flashes of unsurpassed elo- 
quence and perpetual wit, holds his 
hearers entranced for two full days, and 
then falls back exhausted. The effect 
was marvelous. There is no other such 
record of impassioned appeal. Sheri- 
dan’s concluding peroration —the Lords 
hanging upon every word, the audience 
convulsed with sobs, the Chancellor in 
tears—was perhaps the summit which 
mere oratory has ever reached. He 
ended, “My lords, I have done,” and 
falls back into the arms of his great col- 
league, who hugs him with admiration. 

The prorogation of Parliament ad- 
vances. Two only of the twenty articles 
of impeachment have been heard. Of 
course we can not go on attending the 
sittings of the court. The proceedings 
linger through years, and not till 1795, 
seven years after the trial began, is the 
business finished, and the verdict given. 
Public excitement has abated. Opinions 
have changed. Since the astounding 
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speeches of Burke and Sheridan, there 
has come reaction. Cold, formal, cross- 
questioned evidence has been set against 
impassioned oratory, and an acquittal is 
expected. 

In the spring of 1795, there is againa 
crowd in Westminster Hall. The Peers 
vote, “Not guilty.” The Lord Chan- 
cellor announces the decision from the 
wool-sack, and Warren Hastings bows 
and retires. The cost of his defense 
has been £76,000, of which the East 
India Company paid £50,000. Upona 
pension of £4,000 per annum he retires 
to private life, devotes himself to quie- 
tude and study, appears once again only 
to public view—and then as a witness— 
at the age of eighty years, when the 
House of Commons simultaneously rises 
to do him honor; and dies in 1818, the 
only instance, perhaps, of a man whose 
arraignment for alleged crime had taken 
place before one generation, and whose 
judgment was pronounced by another. 
Between the arraignment and the ver- 
dict, seventy-three of the one hundred 
and sixty Peers, who sat upon the red 
benches, had died; Loughborough, the 
fierce opponent of Pitt, had become a 
member of his government; Thurlow, 
estranged from his allies, sat scowling 
among the junior barons ; Windham, and 
Spencer, and Dundas, and Grenville had 
been whirled from their party by the 
vortex of the French Revolution; and 
Burke had severed forever from Charles 
Fox. The men—managers of the great 
trial— still in the vigor of life, met at its 
conclusion with distant and cold civ- 
ility. 

What has been narrated is but part of 
the storied associations of the venera- 
ble pile. Those associations awaken 
thoughts of man and time, of nations 
and Providence, of the Infinite Ruler of 
beings and events, of the “solemn wait- 
ing-hall where Adam meets his chil- 
dren,” and of the great tribunal where 
earthly judgments shall be reheard. 
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THE OREGON INDIANS. 
PART II. 


\ N 71TH the history of the early 

missions before us, we can not 
avoid the conclusion that it would have 
been better to have meddled less with 
native ideas: for so long as the savage 
held his own views of Christianity, and 
regarded the successful man as being in 
favor with his God, he was willing to 
conform to certain requirements, in or- 
der to merit and obtain such favor; but 
when he came to understand that it was 
spiritual benefits which were to be con- 
ferred for spiritual obedience, and that 
the White Man’s religion did not con- 
sider the body or temporal things, then 
he became bewildered, discouraged, and 
rebellious. 

In this respect, the history of the in- 
dividual savage is precisely that of man’s 
history in the aggregate, as given in the 
Scriptures. For thousands of years, God 
offered men temporal benefits, as a re- 
ward for obedience, because they would 
accept none other. It was only after long 
and patient teaching that the Almighty 
thought man prepared to receive a spir- 
itual religion, or that the command was 
given to the disciples of Christ, to “go 
ferth into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature’”’— “all the 
world,” as known to the Apostles, being 
a highly civilized portion of the earth’s 
surface. 

Dr. Whitman’s Indians were not al- 
ways well behaved. They would some- 
times steal, and very often lie; while 
gambling was a common vice, and the 
habit of taking back property when once 
sold made considerable difficulty. The 
Indians were not subject to American 
laws, but governed by chiefs of their 
own tribes. It was necessary, therefore, 

Vor. VII— 28. 


to get the chiefs to consent to a code of 
penalties for certain offenses. Hanging 
was the punishment for murder or arson, 
and whipping for stealing, the number of 
lashes being in proportion to the enor- 
mity of the theft. Whipping was also 
practiced in punishment for trespass 
upon fields, or for invading dwelling- 
houses without consent. Fines were 
also made to pay for some offenses. 
The mutual acquaintance with each 
other’s habits and requirements, which 
brought about the proposal and accept- 
ance of such laws, was, of course, of sev- 
eral years’ continuance. Mr. Spalding, 
who was settléd among the Nez Percés, 
writes, in 1843, after more than six years’ 
experience in his portion of the field: 
“There are two traits in the character 
of this people I wish to notice. One, I 
think I can account for; the other, I can 
not. It is often said the Indian. is a 
noble - minded being, never forgetting a 
kindness. So far as my experience has 
gone with the people, the above is em- 
phatically true, but in quite a different 
sense from the idea there conveyed. It 
is true, they never forget a kindness, but 
often make it an occasion to ask for an- 
other, and, if refused, return insults ac- 
cording to the favors received. My ex- 
perience has taught me, that, if I would 
keep the friendship of an Indian, and do 
him good, I must show him no more fa- 
vor in the way of property than what he 
returns some equivalent for. Most of 
our trials have arisen from this source. 
. . » The last trait, which I can not ac- 
count for, is an apparent disregard for 
the rights of the White Man. Although 
their eagerness to receive instruction in 
the school on the Sabbath, and on the 
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farm, is without a parallel in my knowl- 
edge, still, should a reckless fellow from 
their own number, or even a stranger, 
make an attack on my life and property, 
I have no evidence to suppose but a vast 
majority of them would look on with in- 
difference, and see our dwelling burnt to 
the ground, and our heads severed from 
our bodies.” 

Mr. Spalding, in the same letter, ac- 
counts for the “two ideas—one, that the 
White Man is in debt to them, and the 
other, that he is good in proportion as he 
discharges this debt by bountiful giving” 
—by .eferring to the practice of White 
Men making presents of tobacco, uni- 
versally, upon meeting Indians. He 
testifies to their eagerness to acquire 
knowledge, and speaks of ten Indian 
women whom Mrs. Spalding has in- 
structed in knitting, six in spinning and 
carding, three in weaving, and many in 
sewing. The Nez Percé Mission was, 
in fact, a very successful one, owing 
partly to the native intelligence of the 
people, and very much to the patient 
and unwearying labors of Mr. and Mrs. 
Spalding—the latter very particularly. 

We have the history of these six years: 
First, a joyful and enthusiastic reception 
of the missionaries, especially of the 
White women, and great eagerness to 
learn every thing which the Whites could 
teach—their religion, first and foremost, 
because it was presumed to lie at the 
foundation of all knowleage. This, on 
the part of the Indians. Qn the part of 
the Whites, equal enthusiasm, earnest la- 
bor, and good hope of great results. 

This was the bright side of the first 
chapter in the mission history. ‘Phe 
other side was this: The Indians soon 
showed that they felt themselves the 
lords of the whole country, and constant- 
ly demanded pay for the land the mis- 
sionaries used, and for every thing it 
naturally produced. They became dis- 
gusted with a religion which required so 
many material sacrifices, and returned so 
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little material good; and while many still 
followed its observances — taking pleas- 
ure, perhaps, in the forme of worship, or 
dimly hoping that, through perseverance, 
some of the promised rewards would 
come at last—they grew suspicious of 
the intentions of their White teachers, 
fearing they meant to bring other Whites 
to take away their lands. They were 
unable to overcome the superstitions in 
which they had been reared, and looked 
with distrust upon the practice of Dr. 
Whitman among the sick. Many little 
jealousies, such as the inferior always 
feel toward the superior race, when both 
are free, also embittered their intercourse 
with their teachers. 

Now, keeping these traits in mind, we 
have to consider the course of the mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Whitman had been warn- 
ed against making presents or promises, 
or giving extra wages to the Indians, by 
the more experienced British fur-traders. 
But it went against his American amour 
propre to accept British advice; and 
against his generous nature to seem 
mean to an Indian. Hence, a serious, 
if not fatal, error. In regard to the sus- 
picions of the Indians, that he meant to 
fill up the country with White settlers, 
he was really guilty; for this design 
finally became with him a ruling pas- 
sion—the more so, perhaps, that, after 
a few years, the Indians had ceased to 
make any advancement. With regard 
to practicing medicine among a people 
who held a “medicine man” personally 
responsible for the lives of his patients, 
one must admire the reckless courage of 
the man whose benevolence prompted 
him to incur the risk, in the hope of sav- 
ing life or preventing suffering. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that the 
mischief which might arise out of it would 
not probably be confined to the ven- 
geance which he might be called upon 
to suffer in person. 

A few extracts from letters, written 
during the first six years of missionary 
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labor, will reveal the condition of things 
between the Indians and their teachers 
more perfectly than much argument: 
“Tt was no small tax on my time to 
give the first lessons on agriculture. 
That the first men of this nation—the 
chiefs not excepted—rose up to labor, 
when a few hoes and seeds were offered 
them, I can attribute to nothing but the 
unseen hand of the God of missions. 
That their habits are really changed is 
acknowledged by themselves. The men 
say, that, whereas they once did not 
labor, they now do; and often tell me, in 
jesting, that I have converted them into 
a nation of women. They are a very in- 
dustrious people; and, from very small 
beginnings, they now cultivate their 
lands with much skill and to good ad- 
vantage. Doubtless many more would 
cultivate, but for the want of means. .. . 
Last year, about one hundred and forty 
cultivated from one-fourth of an acre to 
four or five acres each. . . . Thirty-two 


head of cattle are owned by two individ- 


uals; ten sheep, by four... . On the 
moral character of this people, there is 
a great diversity of opinion. One writer 
styles them more a nation of saints than 
savages; and if their refusing to move 
camp for game, on a certain day, remind- 
ed him that the Sabbath extended as far 
west as the Rocky Mountains, he might 
well consider them such. Another styles 
them supremely selfish, which is nearer 
the truth; for, without doubt, they are 
descendants of Adam. . . . But, to con- 
clude this subject, should our unprofita- 
ble lives be spared a few years, by the 
blessing of the God of missions, we ex- 
pect to see this people Christianized to 
a great extent, civilized, and happy, with 
much of science and the word of God, 
and many comforts of life; but not with- 
out many days of hard labor, and sore 
trials of disappointed hopes, and name- 
less perplexities.”* 





*Letter of H. H. Spalding to E, White, Govern- 
ment Agent in Oregon. 
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In other writings, Mr. Spalding speaks 
of “the months of deep solicitude we had, 
occasioned by the increasing menacing 
demands of the Indians for pay for their 
wood, their water, their air, their lands.” 

Dr. Whitman, whose station was 
among the Cayuses—a people less tract- 
able, though not less intelligent, than the 
Nez Percés—also found them growing 
each year more insolent in their demands 
and more threatening in their declara- 
tions. When the Doctor perceived the 
error of promising presents of goods to 
the Indians, and began to exact payment 
for their plows and other articles of val- 
ue, they were dissatisfied. They could 
never overcome the belief that they were 
entitled to all the benefits the Whites 
could confer, without money or without 
price, any more than they could the dis- 
position to extort payment for their coun- 
try. They came and went with the ut- 
most freedom about the Doctor’s house, 
and the slightest sign, from either the 
Doctor or Mrs. Whitman, that they were 
making too free with any thing, was re- 
sented as a personal insult. To how 
great a degree the forced sufferance of 
barbarian curiosity and insolence must 
sometimes have proved burdensome, is 
easy to conceive; yet the necessity for 
suppressing the expression of it was 
imperative. All involuntary signs were 
noted, and ; ‘terward avenged. 

We all ki. »w how very difficult it is, in 
dealing wit! children, to establish rules 
of conduct wuitable to ali occasions, or 
to foresee the posSible results of our 
laws of expediency. With the Indians 
it is infinitely worse, and may also be 
dangerous; yet such laws must exist. 
A single incident of Mr. Spalding’s gov- 
ernment will illustrate the danger. The 
year following the establishment of his 
mission, it was thought best to send the 
unmarried lay member, Mr. Gray, to the 
States for reinforcements. Three chiefs 
of the Nez Percés agreed to accompany 
him. By the time the party reached the 
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rendezvous of the American Fur Com- 
pany, in the Rocky Mountains, their 
horses’ feet began to fail. These Indians 
knew well the importance of being well 
mounted, in traveling through a country 
roamed over by their hereditary foes ; 
and, finding that their horses were not 
fit for the journey, two of them declined 
to continue on, and returned to their 
homes. 

Mr. Spalding meant to teach them the 
necessity of keeping contracts, and was 
really very much concerned for the safe- 
ty of Mr. Gray. Therefore, when one of 
the delinquents came, one evening, to 
prayers, with many others, Mr. Spalding 
ordered some of them to take him and 
whip him. No one, however, could be 
found to obey, for he was a chief; but 
suddenly another young chief sprang 
forward, seized and bound the offender ; 
then, turning to Mr. Spalding, said, 
“Now, whip him yourself.” Mr. Spal- 
ding not liking to do it, for good reasons, 
after a moment’s hesitation, replied, “It 
is not for me to whip him. I command, 
as God does. God does not whip; He 
commands.” 

Then said the young chief, “You lie. 
Look at your picture on the wall! (point- 
ing to a rude drawing, which had been 
made to illustrate the punishment of sin). 
You have painted two men in it, and God 
whipping them with a bundle of rods. 
Whip him yourself, or we will whip 
you.” At this unexpected turn of af- 
fairs, Mr. Spalding complied. and did 
what, no doubt, was‘very disagreeable to 
him—administered the punishment him- 
self. 

To make the whole affair still more 
unfortunate, Mr. Spalding was proved, 
the following year, to be wholly in the 
wrong; for the chief, who did persevere 
in accompanying Mr. Gray, was killed 
by the Sioux, in Ash Hollow. When 
this became known, the indignation of 
the tribe was extreme. One of the chiefs 
went to Mr. Spalding, saying, “Our 
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friend, who accompanied Mr. Gray, has 
been killed. If we had gone with him, 
we, too, should have been killed; and 
because we turned back, you would have 
us flogged. You, then, intended us to 
be killed also?” 

The danger was imminent that the 
tribe would be avenged on the mission- 
aries. For several weeks, the mission- 
house was blockaded, while the Indians 
considered what was best to be done. 
Had the thing happened in any other 
tribe than the Nez Percés, there is no 
doubt of the result. But this people 
have proved that there are essential dif- 
ferences in the character of Indian tribes. 
A Nez Percé loves peace more than war, 
and respects his word, given in a treaty, 
with a fidelity which White Men might 
copy with profit. They had made a 
treaty of everlasting peace with Lewis 
and Clarke, thirty-three years before; 
and, though the occasion was one which 
tried their faith severely, they decided, 
at length, to keep the peace. As early 
as 1839, one of the mission establish- 
ments was broken up in the following 
manner: Mr. Smith, who had accompa- 
nied Mr. Gray, on his return from the 
States, and was settled near Mr. Spal- 
ding, had undertaken to do a little farm- 
ing, without which it would be impossi- 
ble to live in that country. On perceiv- 
ing his intention, the chief of the land 
he occupied forbade his doing so. Mr. 
Smith gave no heed to the prohibition, 
but went on preparing to plow the ground. 
The chief then took hold of him roughly, 
and said, “ Do you not know what I told 
you: that if you dug this ground, you 
would be digging a hole in which you 
should be buried?” Nothing was left 
to do, under these circumstances, but to 
quit the place, which Mr. Smith accord- 
ingly did; and Mr. Gray, who never got 
along well with the Indians, on account 
of the loss of his traveling companion, 
also soon quit the upper country, for the 
Willamette Valley. The third mission, 
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which did succeed in keeping a foothold 
for a number of years, was that of Walk- 
er and Eells, among the Spokans. 

If the peaceable Nez Percés were thus 
hard to control, how fared Dr. Whitman, 
among the turbulent Cayuses? When 
a chief’s wife was sick, and he was doing 
the best he could to save her life, he was 
told that if she died, he, too, should die. 
His services as teacher were held at 
nought, while the demands on his time, 
his patience, his means, were unremit- 
ting. He was struck and spit upon, and 
insulted grossly, upon many occasions. 
When walking over his farm, with a vis- 
itor from the East, and pointing out the 
qualities of the soil, an Indian, walking 
behind him, knocked off his hat, and, 
throwing a handful of the dry earth over 
his head, bade him “take the ground, if 
it was so good a thing!” 

We are surprised that a man of spirit 
and good sense couid endure such treat- 
ment at the hands of savages, and vol- 


untarily remain among them. That he 
did so, being the kind of man that he 
was, shows that he acted from deep- 
seated convictions of duty. The In- 
dians had been taught many things; and 
he did not yet despair of teaching them 


still better and higher things. Gradual- 
ly, however, other motives came to.op- 
erate upon him. A good man, he was 
yet a violent sectarian; and the Ro- 
man fathers were beginning to get some 
ground among the Indians—at a dis- 
tance, to be sure; but if he should quit 
his work, would they not come in and 
occupy his field? He was a good Amer- 
ican, too, and he had seen indications 
that the British Government had designs 
upon the Oregon territory. Instead of 
quitting it himself, should he not rather 
do all he could to induce other Ameri- 
cans tooccupyit? The more that the In- 
dians showed themselves ungrateful, and 
unspiritual in their natures, the more he 
was moved to make his labor of avail to 
the Government. 
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That was the fatal error that cost him 
his life. It will no more do to mingle 
affairs of Church and State in an Indian 
country, than in Washington. In 1842, 
Doctor Whitman, having heard a boast 
made by a man who was at once a Cath- 
olic priest and a British subject, that 
they had a colony of sixty souls on the 
way from the Red River settlement, to 
occupy north of the Columbia River, 
made a counter-boast, then and there, 
that he would have a thousand Ameri- 
can settlers in the country the following 
year. And he was a man to keep his 
word. Bidding his wife a hasty adieu, 
he set out, quite late in the fall, to reach 
the States, with two or three others. Af- 
ter much hardship, he arrived in Wash- 
ington in the spring, to find that he might 
almost as well have stayed at home. 

He found, on the frontier, a large em- 
igration all ready to move forward to- 
ward Oregon, as soon as Linn’s Land 
Bill should pass. It had not yet passed, . 
but such were Linn’s promises regard- 
ing it, that the emigrants had resolved 
to go ahead. Wherever Dr. Whitman 
fell in with any of them, he encouraged 
them to start. He had hoped to get the 
ear of the President and Secretary of 
State, concerning the boundary ques- 
tion; but when he arrived in Washing- 
ton, he found that the Ashburton Treaty, 
of the previous August, had already 
closed that subject for several succeed- 
ing years. Giving the Executive and 
Secretary all the information about Ore- 
gon he could, and urging them not to 
barter it off too cheaply in any future 
treaties, he proceeded next to visit the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and lay before them 
his views about Oregon, together with 
his report of the mission. To his infi- 
nite mortification, the Board failed to in- 
dorse his action in making this flying 
visit to the States; reproaching him with 
the expense, and not at all “pitying him 
for the dangers he had passed” in com- 
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ing. He had not been sent to colonize 
Oregon, and they had no sympathy with 
his schemes. In short, he met the fate 
of all enthusiasts who live ahead of their 
times. And let me here suggest, that, 
whereas the A. B. C. F. M. has never 
erected a monument— not even made a 
decent inclosure around the rude mound 
which contains the bones of their emi- 
nent servant, who died faithfully labor- 
ing at his post—it is the duty, as it 
should be the privilege, of either the 
General Government, or the Govern- 
ments of Oregon and Washington joint- 
ly, to erect a suitable memorial-stone to 
the memory of Dr. and Mrs. Whitman. 

But to proceed with this history. Meet- 
ing so little encouragement where en- 
couragement was most to be expected, 
Dr. Whitman turned his face homeward, 
and overtook the emigration on the Platte 
River. Entering at once into the inter- 
ests of the travelers, he was, for the re- 
. mainder of the long and trying journey, 
guide, friend, physician, or servant, as 
circumstances required ; shrinking from 
nothing, and proving himself a “very 
present help in time of trouble.” Ow- 
ing greatly to his exertions, the emigra- 
tion came through in good time and con- 
dition, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the thousand emigrants he had 
so impulsively promised enter Oregon 
that year. 

But how was it at the mission, this 
while? The Indians were not ignorant 
of his reasons for going to the States. 
Enough has been shown of their dispo- 
sition concerning their lands, to indicate 
how they would bear the news. They 
burnt his mill. Theyinvaded Mrs. Whit- 
man’s bed-chamber, and destroyed what- 
ever they could lay hands on, with wan- 
ton impudence. The Nez Percés were 
also disaffected and behaving badly. 
This state of things lasted through- 
out the winter, and in the spring, the 
Government Agent, White, and a gen- 
tleman of the Methodist Mission, re- 


solved to visit the Cayuses and Nez 
Percés, and persuade them to peace. 
This they did, procuring presents from 
the Hudson Bay Company, with which 
to propitiate the favor of the chiefs. 

I might quote largely from the speech- 
es made on that occasion, which would 
serve to illustrate Indian ideas. Suffice 
it to say, that they said they had heard 
the Americans intended to subjugate 
their country. They referred, as they 
always did, to Lewis and Clarke; re- 
proached the Whites for preaching one 
thing and practicing another; declared 
their dissatisfaction with the laws; and 
went over the begging ground, in the in- 
evitable native style. Their talk was 
not without eloquence or point. “I have 
a message to you. Where are these laws 
from? Are they from God, or from the 
earth? I would that you might say they 
were from God. But I think they are 
from the earth; because, from what I 
know of White Men, they do not honor 
these laws,” might be spoken to almost 
any assembly of White Men, with force. 

With regard to the laws, however, 
there was a difference of opinion among 
the Indians themselves. The chiefs, who 
obtained power thereby, were inclined 
to retain them. But other men of the 
tribe asked of what use they were. They 
were willing they should continue, pro- 
vided they received blankets, shirts, and 
pants, for being whipped. But some of 
them had been whipped a good many 
times, and received nothing for it. If 
this state of things were to. continue, the 
laws were good for nothing, and they 
would throw them away. 

But by White eloquence, by renewed 
promises, and feasting, and presents, the 
impending storm was averted. A few 
months later, Dr. Whitman arrived at 
his station, and one thousand American 
emigrants passed down into the Willa- 
mette Valley. Does any one believe 
those Indians were not alarmed? or that 
they doubted not the promises of the 
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Whites? And when, year after year, 
each autumn brought its large company 
of Whites, to settle in the Willamette 
Valley, they became aware of the fate of 
their country, and their hearts were fill- 
ed with rage and despair. The useful- 
ness of the missionaries ceased from 
this time. The Indians threatened, and 
then relented; and the missions were 
not broken up. But there was a feeling 
of insecurity, which made the friends of 
Dr. Whitman often counsel him to re- 
move to the Willamette. 

That he did not do so, was owing to 
two or three causes. Some of the dis- 
affected Indians had chosen Catholic 
teachers, because they were unmarried, 
required no land, did not want to colo- 
nize the country, and taught a religion 
better adapted to the aboriginal mind. 
These Indians remain Catholic to this 
day, and ask the Government to send a 
father of Rome to the Umatilla Reser- 
vation, in preference to a Protestant. 
Dr. Whitman did not wish to yield to 
the Catholics; nor did he wish to throw 
up his mission at all. Besides, should 
he do so, what could be done with the 
mission property, or how account to the 
Board for it? Nor, to tell the truth, did 
he like to quit the station, which was of 
such service to the emigrants, as a re- 
cruiting station. What would they do 
for the provisions they were always so 
much in need of, by the time they had 
crossed the Blue Mountains, if he broke 
up the mission farm? 

Things went from bad to worse, with 
the Indians, until the autumn of 1847. 
Threats, indignities, trials of every kind, 
were heaped upon the missionaries ; and 
although the Indians still made use of 
them for their own purposes, and even 
kept up some religious forms, it was 
plain they respected them not. In ad- 
dition to their former complaints, they 
had now another: that the grain which 
Dr. Whitman raised, and the beef-cat- 
tle, were not for them, but for sale to 
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the emigrants. The Doctor was get- 
ting rich, so they said, from the products 
of their lands. The footfall of doom 
might have been heard above these mur- 
murings; but it was not heeded. The 
emigration of this year was large; and 
quite a number of families decided to 
winter at the Doctor’s station, rather 
than continue on down to the Willa- 
mette—the more so, because some of 
them were sick of measles and dysen- 
tery. 

The measles broke out among the In- 
dians, and to them it was fatal. It was 
a “White Man’s disease,” with which 
they were unacquainted, and which they 
were unable to treat. The disease spread 
with fearful rapidity. The sick were 
more numerous than the well. From 
the practice of the Indians, of going out 
of their sweating-ovens into the cold 
water of the river, all who took this 
course died. Even of those the Doctor 
attended, very few recovered; yet he 
ministered to them faithfully, doing ev- 
ery thing for them his skill suggested. 

One day, about noon, when the sick- 
ness was at its height, a chief entered 
his house—where he had gone for a few 
minutes’ rest—and inaugurated a gen- 
eral massacre of all the members of the 
mission, and all the men of the emi- 
grant party, by striking the Doctor sense- 
less with a tomahawk. The attack be- 
ing preconcerted, it was not long before 
a frantic party of women and children 
alone remained, and they prisoners. The 
horrors of that bloody butchery, done by 
Indian converts on their teachers, are 
too sickening to recount. Suffice it to 
say here, that the excuses given by the 
Indians themselves were, that they be- 
lieved the Doctor was poisoning them, 
in order to get possession of their coun- 
try to give it to the Whites. And what 
more natural conclusion for the Indian 
mind to arrive at? They were already 
petsuaded the Doctor wanted their lands. 
They had been unable to drive him away 
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from them by threats. The White peo- 
ple came more and more, every year; 
and the Willamette Valley would soon 
be filled up. This year they brought a 
new disease, as fatal to them as the 
small- pox, purposely introduced among 
the Blackfeet, had been to that people. 
Being a White Man’s disease, the Doc- 
tor ought to be able to cure it. On the 
contrary, he gave them medicines which 
did them no good. 

In the midst of their grief and per- 
plexity, a council of the Cayuse resoived 
to try the Doctor’s medicine upon three 
persons—one sick one, and two well 
ones. Unfortunately, the well ones sick- 
ened and died. What more conclusive 
proof of the design of it all? And, in 
addition to their own convictions, was 
the lying assertion of a Half-breed em- 
ployed about the Mission — one of those 
devils incarnate which mixed blood some- 
times produces —that he had heard the 
Doctor planning their destruction. Some 


accidents had happened previously, when 
an attempt had been made to get rid of 
wolves, by leaving poisoned meat for 


them in certain places. The Indians 
had eaten the meat, and thus learned 
the possibility of being poisoned. They 
had also learned, that to protect his mel- 
on-patch from robbery, the Doctor had 
introduced into some of the melons a 
sickening drug, which produced vomit- 
ing and exposed the thieves. All these 
causes operated together on the Indian 
mind, to bring about the tragedy which 
followed. 

Thus came to an end the eleven years 
of struggle with savage ideas. The only 
part of the work done then, remaining 
to-day, we may see on the Umatilla Res- 
ervation, in the prize melons and gar- 
den vegetables raised by the Cayuses. 
They have Protestant farms, and Cath- 
olic forms of religion. The Nez Percés, 
who have a reservation by themselves, 
in Idaho, still retain their Protestantism, 
as they do their faith in the Lewis and 
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Clarke treaty. They have a beautiful 
reservation, and cultivate less ground on 
it than they did thirty years ago. The 
Government pays a teacher; but out of 
a nation of thirty-five hundred, there are 
only fifteen children in school. The 
chiefs strut around the agency, in gay- 
colored government blankets, and saucy 
young girls hover about the interpreter’s 
house, or dawdle over a little sewing in 
the Indian- room, singing, meanwhile, a 
monotonous, unintelligible song, in their 
soft Indian voices. Thrift! Why, it al- 
most puts me to sleep to think of the 
lazy humdrum of every thing about the 
place. 

Is it possible to thoroughly civilize the 
Indians? Of course, somebody says it 
is. We have to admit that our mission- 
ary labor, and our Indian appropriations, 
have failed. But there is a lesson to be 
learned from these things: which is, that 
while we must not descend to the In- 
dian’s level too completely, in teaching 
him, we can not attempt to lift him up 
to ours too quickly; and that we must 
begin at the very foundation to educate. 
The savage must be led by his physical 
wants and material desires, on and on, 
until he perceives something higher be- 
yond, which he learns, in time, to desire 
also. He must be taught how to live by 
labor®and to be self-respecting in pro- 
portion as he is self-supporting. The 
counsel, the instruction and moral train- 
ing, we give to children, should be given 
to them. They should be taught our 
laws, and made to obey them as a re- 
turn for the teaching they receive, thus 
gradually fitting them for citizenship. 
The lands set apart for them should be 
good lands, to encourage them to labor. 
The agents employed to instruct them 
should be men and women of well- 
known ability and integrity; not politi- 
cians—not even philanthropists—for this 
class often do more mischief with their 
fine theories and good intentions, than 
worse people. 
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The present Superintendent of Ore- 
gon is a very fair man, really interested 
in the welfare of the Indians, and has 
done a good deal to secure peace with 
the treacherous and murderous Snakes, 
and other southern tribes. Of the whole 
number of Indians in all Oregon, few are 
what might be called hostile; though 
were it not for the government annui- 
ties, undoubtedly many would take to 
cattle- stealing, and other depredations, 
for a living. 

Not to pity them, is hardly humane. 
From having once peopled the whole 
country, they would make now orly a 
respectable sized country town. Some 
of their own remarks upon their present 
condition are full of pathos and power. 
Said one, to a gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance, “We are like this wild crab-apple- 
tree, and you are like the grafts. Soon, 
there will be only cultivated fruit on this 
wild stock: it will cease to bear native 
fruit.” 

In the Willamette Valley lives an old 
Indian, named McKay—a man of good 
native intelligence, and as much inde- 
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pendence as an Indian ever has. He 
has, so far, avoided going on the reser- 
vation, and desires, above every thing, 
to have a piece of land of his own, out- 
side of that. But he cannot pre-empt 
on‘the soil where he was born; and to 
buy he is not able. He begs some of 
his White friends to intercede for him 
with the State or General Government, 
for a little farm for himself, and to help 
him send his children to school. So 
far, however, he has been unsuccessful, 
and is likely to die, as did the father of 
Buffalo Goad, “an old man, in a blan- 
ket,” so far as the privileges of civiliza- 
tion are concerned: for the present sys- 
tem allows him to be neither an Indian 
nor a White Man, as to privileges. 

Is it not possible to unite these people 
under a territorial organization? Would 
it cost the Government any more to na- 
tionalize the Indians, than to keep them 
upon poor reservations, in different parts 
of the State, feeding and clothing them 
just enough to perpetuate their habits of 
hopeless dependence on the Govern- 
ment? 
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ONTESQUIEU wrote, “Hap- 

py is that people whose annals 

are written in sand.” He might have 
suggested a happier people, whose laws 
are not statutes, but an enlightened pub- 
lic conscience. The theory that written 
laws are of public advantage, will, doubt- 
less, not be controverted ; but that a lim- 
it should be assigned to the number of 
those laws, by the public acceptance of 
some underlying principles, is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. We have 
adopted the error of the physician who 
undertook to enumerate the articles that 
his convalescent patient might of eat. 
We adopt the policy of the Old Testa- 


ment, with its multitude of prohibitory 
laws, rather than that of the New, with 
its positive injunction of the golden rule, 
which comprehends the whole decalogue 
and a thousand times more. The policy 
of the age is to expend its ingenuity in 
making the written code of laws every 
thing, and the men who execute them 
nothing but mere machines. The ge- 
nius of other days was employed in mak- 
ing men; it is now exhausted in making 
laws. We applaud the ambitious legis- 
lator who enacts the most laws, and thus 
hatch a thousand would-be statesmen, 
who rush to the capitol, bristling with 
bills for enactment into pestiferous stat- 
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utes. We enact a special law of doubt- 
ful necessity, and thus establish a prece- 
dent for a thousand more, which are sure 
to follow. We subsidize one company, 
and a thousand more demand a like fa- 
vor. We read that Deity repented that 
He had created man, and at once pro- 
ceeded to drown him. It is time that 
society should stop nursing any more 
enacting politicians, even if it should not 
drown them all, and try to create a few 
abrogating statesmen. 

If the world has been consistent in 
any one thing from the beginning, it has 
been so in the matter of excessive gov- 
ernment. Ever since the advent of civ- 
ilization, one-half the world has been 
taxed to support a government compos- 
ed of the other half. Whether the visi- 
ble head be Emperor, King, or Presi- 
dent, there has always been associated 
with him a multitude of non- producers, 
the burden of whose support has plant- 
ed the seed of revolution in all ages. It 


has not been the demand for self-gov- 
ernment so much as the demand for an 
economical government, that has pro- 
duced the sanguinary periods in the his- 


tory of nations. Men have never been 
so jealous of the exercise of power as of 
its encroachments, in the shape of a tax- 
ation that has denied to hunger bread, 
and to the humble cottage the light and 
air of heaven. Authority has yet to learn 
that it is not so much the form as the 
manner of government that finds a lodg- 
ment in the minds of the people. Men 
have never exacted constitutional safe- 
guards until their rights were invaded. 
Government extravagance and oppres- 
sion are not restricted to any form or 
theory of government, and the history of 
the past does not hold republics guiltless 
of either. 

Of course, under a republic, excess- 
ive government comes from the political, 
as distinguished from the social, element. 
Society is organized for purposes of gov- 
ernment, and, theoretically, the political 
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element is a creature of society, and not 
a co-ordinate or independent power. 
The old idea that authority is divinely 
derived has been exploded, and all men 
of sense agree that the people are the 
source of power; and, although there is 
greater safety in lodging that power in 
the hands of the many than in the hands 
of a few, it may yet be abused by the 
many, if not as easily, certainly as sure- 
ly. Apparently, it is absurd that the so- 
cial and political elements can be at va- 
riance, or that the political power can 
periodically take from, and return to, thé 
bosom of society the members that com- 
pose it, and sustain itself as an aggress- 
ive and independent power. But having 
its agents trained in the arts of decep- 
tion and fraud, and political machinery 
of its own creation endowed with the 
force of law to control elections, it may 
easily cull from society its own congenial 
spirits, leaving behind the salt necessary 
to the preservation of purity, just as in 
the process of evaporation it is left in 
the ocean. That it may do so, can be 
established in theory, but not half so eas- 
ily as that it has done so, and is doing 
so, in fact. One requires reason, the 
other observation; and the latter is 
within the grasp of a thousand to one of 
the former. 

The intevests of society at large are 
best subserved by the most economical 
government that can be devised, consis- 
tent with proper energy and watchful- 
ness. But here the interests of the so- 
cial and political elements are absolutely 
at variance, and the conflict between them 
is apparently as irrepressible as was that 
between the domestic institutions of the 
North and South, before the rebellion. 
The governing element is never satisfied 
that its compensation is equivalent to its 
services ; while many tax-payers believe 
their taxes to be a direc. donation for 
the support of a thriftless class of needy 
adventurers, whose existence is to be 
tolerated because it is a fixed fact in 
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the economy of an inscrutable Provi- 
dence. The latter can not be made to 
feel that every man of moderate fortune 
should be called upon, during an aver- 
age life-time, to pay an amount equal to 
a fair competency, in the shape of Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal taxation. No 
one can deny that the already largedbody 
of non-producers is increasing, from year 
to year, in a ratio far exceeding that of 
population ; and this is one of the most 
serious evils which threatens modern 
civilization. The evil is not confined 
to politics, but all pursuits, where non- 
production enters, are intolerably over- 
crowded; and one reason is that their 
main reacting influence upon society is 
a lesson upon the advantages of a life of 
comparative ease and importance. It is 
true, the element of non-production must 
enter into the econdmy of every form of 
modern society and government; but it 
seems also true, that permanent domes- 
tic peace demands the solution of the 
problem how to diminish the compara- 
tive number of non-producers. It may 
be the province of the genius of our form 
of government to accomplish this solu- 
tion; but it must be acknowledged that 
the dependents and parasites upon our 
political tree will soon fully complement, 
in point of numbers, the privileged class- 
es of other forms of government, and, 
like them, they are pensioned upon the 
producing classes. 

Producers and non-producers! Here 
lies the great issue of the future, and the 
one paramount to, if not including, all 
others. Here lie the issues of revolu- 
tions and civil contentions. The prin- 
ciple involved underlies the time-imme- 
morial issue between capital and labor. 
Monopoly gains its power for mischief 
from legislation, and that legislation is 
the only service that an unscrupulous 
and needy non-producing class can ren- 
der for its bread of idleness and lease of 
power. Here lies the secret of the un- 
equal contest between labor and capital 
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for legislative favors, and labor, render- 
ed desperate by defeat, seeks to repair 
its losses by organized strikes, and 
leagues, and mobs, from which the in- 
nocent suffer far more than the guilty. 
Its motto for both should be, “Non- 
intervention with legislation. No legis- 
lative favors for either, but equal pro- 
tection to both.” By this course, it 
would draw to its aid the indorsement 
and moral force of society itself. The 
hardship to class or pursuit springs from 
too much government, and the only rem- 
edy is to return to our original wénimum 
in the quantity of government—a power- 
ful and well-informed public opinion, a 
few general laws protecting the rights 
of all, and presenting the forms for re- 
dressing the wrongs of society. 

An error of our times, and of all times, 
is to confound vigor with quantity of 
government; but a column of water half 
an inch in diameter, bearing upon a res- 
ervoir beneath, is just as likely to rend 
the mountain asunder as a column of 
equal height, half a mile in diameter, 
while the tax upon the heavens to pro- 
duce it is comparatively trifling. Vigor 
and quantity are not oftener synonymous 
than quantity and effeminacy are con- 
vertible terms. A branch of a tree di- 
minishes in strength in proportion to its 
length, and a government may become 
so weak in consequence of its expensive 
and cumbersome machinery, the prolix- 
ity and multiplicity of its laws, as to fall 
to pieces of its own weight. 

It can not be denied that the burden 
of government is increasing, all the way 
from the municipal foot to the Federal 
head, while at the same time it must be 
acknowledged that there is no obligation 
that any people pay more reluctantly 
than taxes for the support of govern- 
ment, mainly because their imposition is 
believed to be a species of robbery ac- 
cording to law. When the municipal 
expenses of a single city amount to near- 
ly thirty millions per annum, and the 
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whole cost of the Federal Government 
under the Adamses was less than forty 
millions, it is about time to imitate the 
mariner’s prudence after a storm—take 
our bearings, and ascertain whither we 
are drifting. When political extrava- 
gance and corruption had eaten out the 
substance and alienated from govern- 
ment the affections of the people, repub- 
lican Rome was struck off to the highest 
bidder, at public auction, for a million 
dollars. We may be wiser, and a writ- 
ten constitution and universal suffrage 
may be something that Greece and Rome 
never had; but still it might be barely 
prudent to pause to inquire, Why is it 
that the tax-payer, the producer of wealth 
to the country, and the professional poli- 
tician are ever in conflict at the prima- 
ries, and economy so seldom triumphs 
at the polls? If there be no conflict be- 
tween society and the political element, 
why is it that the people so often watch 
with bated breath the proceedings of 
legislative bodies, lest some evil-breed- 
ing statute be launched against the peace 
of society? Why is it that the number 
of those who make and execute the laws, 
who interpret and adjudicate the laws, 
and who depend upon the laws for their 
living, have been so rapidly increasing, 
until it already exceeds the standing 
army of any potentate of Europe? While 
we claim great simplicity of government, 
with practical common sense for its 
ground - work, the vast army of legisla- 
tors, of executive and judicial officers, of 
lawyers and law interpreters, generated 
by unnecessary legislation, belie our as- 
sumptions, and give color to the belief 
of absolutists, that our government does 
not contain the elements that assure 
stability and perpetuity. It is against 
our claim of a nearly perfect government 
that capital and labor combine in oppo- 
sition to influence legislation. It is 
against it, that there is not a well-defined 
public opinion instructing legislators in 
all cases, and capable of enforcing its 


decrees. It is against it, that legislation 
grants favors at all, to any body—much 
more, that it grants them so inconsider- 
ately as to invite an army of subsidy- 
seekers to constantly besiege the halls 
of legislation. It is against it, that the 
idea is fostered that wealth adds political 
impestance to the individual, and that it 
is less criminal to steal from a public 
than from a private treasury. Itis against 
it, that the existence of a multitude of 
non-producers under the government 
should be possible, and their position as 
honorable as that of the producer in so- 
ciety. It is against it, that we are tend- 
ing to class distinctions, to the estab- 
lishment of an aristocracy, not of char- 
acter, nor of intellect, nor of pedigree, 
but, lowest of all, of wealth. It is against 
it, that the manner of the acquisition of 
wealth is so much Rss considered than 
the magnitude of the possessions. 
Common prudence bids us anticipate 
the danger of a period in the future, 
when the non-producers may outnumber 
the producers, and control the Govern- 
ment, not merely virtually, as they do 
now, and restrained by a wholesome 
fear of numbers, but ostentatiously, and 
according to their real disposition and 
necessities. Such a condition would not 
present a sectional contest, like the late 
rebellion, nor one marked so strongly 
as that with the features of an interna- 
tional rather than an internecine war. 
It would not be a conflict of opposing 
domestic institutions, and the armies 
would not be drawn from the North and 
South respectively, but the opposing 
forces would spring from every city and 
village, if not from every household. 
When such a contest arises, the power 
believed to reside in our particular form 
of government will prove a myth and a 
delusion. The ancient republics fought 
this contest many times, and ended in 
despotism. France has often fought a 
similar contest, and ended in monarchy. 
England, with her institutions of primo- 
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geniture and class privileges, has been 
saved this ordeal by reason of her re- 
mote and vast colonial possessions, which 
constantly drain her of her discontented 
subjects. Her hour is coming, however, 
as surely as time rolls on. Perhaps less 
under our form of government than any 
other is it safe to appeal to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword in a contest between 
producers and non-producers. The ge- 
nius, and the virtue, and the power of a 
representative government, are elements 
of prevention, and not cure. When re- 
publicans lose confidence in each other, 
history always closes the contest by 
placing the power in the hands of one 
man. 

Education, which informs public opin- 
ion, is the main safeguard of a free gov- 
ernment; but it must be grounded in 
patriotism, or it is dikely to do more 
harm than stolid ignorance. But the 
kind of education imparted by popular 
prejudice, which banishes the subject 
of politics from social gatherings and 
mixed society, which stamps it with 
the stigma of the black art to the fair 
sex, and devolves it upon the politi- 
cal element, as a science made its spe- 
cialty, is not calculated to make society 
the master, but the dupe, of govern- 
ment. On the score of men’s pas- 
sions, politics are debarred entrance into 
circles polite, but the passions are ex- 
cited just because the discussions are 
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rare, and because men of opposing po- 
litical creeds meet surcharged with the 
political prejudice imbibed from their 
respective partisan schools. Men who 
can not calmly interchange opinions re- 
lative to the affairs of a common govern- 
ment, should have no country in com- 
mon, and intemperance in political dis- 
cussions should meet with the same 
reward at the hands of society as intem- 
perance in drinking. There is, however, 
this consolation left us, that men of vio- 
lent temper and obstinate prejudices 
will often read the reason they would 
not listen to. Were it not for the 
public press, the liberties of America 
would hardly be worth the paper on 
which they are written. The little pub- 
lic opinion that we have—and it is very 
little, and poorly defined —is due to the 
press, and it is the main watch-dog of 
the public treasury and censor of legis- 
lation. Of course it is the vehicle of 
fraud, political misrepresentation, and 
personal ambition, but it is none the less 
a mirror in which may be seen, from 
day to day, national events, the record 
of political parties, and the operations of 
public men. Society exerts through the 
press upon the political element and the 
Government whatever of virtue and in- 
tegrity it possesses, and secures concert 
of action from its members when danger 
threatens, by availing itself of the vast 
omnipresence of the public press. 
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May, 1845. 
ERE, in a bend of the Yuba, is a 
tiny valley, scarcely larger than 
How it smiles 


H 


a field of a dozen acres. 
in the warm, south sun, that looks so 


kindly down upon it! Smiles—and for 
whom? Not for that painter, whose 
landscape pictures are the pleasure of 


all who look upon them, and whose soul 
might find fresh inspiration in the val- 
ley; nor yet for that poet—no whit less 
a painter— whose words are sweet, so 
sweet the world can not but love them. 
Yet it smiles for somebody. 

Beautiful valley! Its friends have been 
warm and constant. Time without men- 
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tion, the mountains have been its guard- 
ians. South of it, the hill slopes gently 
down, rich in a garb of live-oak, chaf- 
arral, and manzanita. The westward 
battlement abounds with these, and num- 
berless low pines of silvery brightness. 
Northward, and next to it, is the Yuba, 
bringing it each day a golden treasure ; 
and, farther back, a lofty mountain - hill, 
whose haughty frowns are only smiles 
of another order. Eastward, another 
hill, more rocky and abrupt, bearing the 
same characteristic verdure. These hills, 
though seemingly passive, have tenderly 
kept watch above it. They have said 
to the mountain-winds, “Charge down 
on us as you will, uproot the trees which 
are our only mark of graceful beauty, but 
dare not ruffle those of the nestling at 
our feet.” They have said to the winter- 
rains, “Go fiercely down, if you must; 
but go in love, bearing our richest gift 
of soil to bless the valley.” They have 
said to the summer-sun, “Burn on, O 
sun! turn into worthless gold the grass- 
es that have sought to hide our naked- 
ness; rob us as you will, for in robbing 
us you forget to rob the smiling child 
below us.” Year after year, it lives, and 
loses nothing of its graceful charms, and 
should one stop to analyze its beauty, he 
will find the elements varied and appro- 
priate. Foremost among these are the 
purple larkspurs, large and fragrant; 
graceful lupines, of varied hues and 
sizes; golden buttercups, sweeter for 
their modesty; delicate harebells, al- 
most shrinking from the touch; and 
tiny grass-flowers, white and red. Then 
the grasses, which are tenderly solicit- 
ous of the valley’s beauty. If some of 
them die, others spring up in their places, 
so that the valley has the same fresh face 
in June and January. Next, the shrubs, 
chaparral on the border, manzanita 
here and there, poison-oak in abundance 
—enemy to no one, and red as the clay 
banks of the river near it—and close by 
the stream, a few straggling willows and 


alders. The rivulet, winding through 
the centre of the valley, pleasantly in 
keeping with other features, is not a 
loud-mouthed brook with noisy bab- 
blings, forever preaching without a mor- 
al; but a tiny, modest rill; ever at work 
in sun or shade, and quite content with- 
out much talking. 

O valley! rich in thy sweet simplicity, 
think not of the ship on the western sea 
that brings an evil freightage. Look not 
to the eastern plains that swarm with 
footmen, eager to rob thy bosom of its 
charms. Smile on, and dream not— 
dream not of thy golden treasure. 


May, 1849. 

Was there ever such a sunlight? 
Never, perhaps, were the shrubs, the 
grasses, and the flowers more radiant, 
and the hills less -frowning. Do they 
wait to welcome that savage-looking 
miner, who is just now gazing down 
into the valley from the summit of the 
eastern hill? There is the river below 
him, singing in the sunlight. It holds a 
treasure for him that shall make him 
glad. He does not know this now, how- 
ever. He is looking back, westward, to 
Foster’s Bar—his home of yesterday. 
The men of the camp are faintly visible, 
with pans and rockers, in the winding 
river below him. Above them is a layer 
of the whitest mist clinging to the mount- 
ain-side. He sees this, perhaps, but he 
does not notice it. The poetry of clouds 
has now but little place in his thought or 
vision. With him the scene below is 
one of toil and danger. He was one of 
the Bar yesterday morning, but he could 
not harmonize with them. Gold is 
heavy; so much dust in the stream be- 
low, means more still, farther up. This 
is the logic which has placed him where 
we now behold him. Turning his eyes 
from the men of the camp, they rest on 
the clear stream at the foot of the mount- 
ain. It does not look unfriendly; in- 
deed, it looks just the opposite. Nor is 
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that fancy wholly which says to him, 
“There is gold down there; seek and 
you shall find it.” Clambering down the 
rugged hill-side, he is soon at the edge 
of the Yuba. Now he is in it, busily at 
work. Pan after pan of the black and 
white sand is washed with no striking 
gift of “color.” He tries ita rod below, 
with the same result. Still farther down, 
and no better satisfied. Down, till the 
sun looks over the southern hills, and 
the heat of noon is on him. He is mak- 
ing progress. The last pan was more 
promising. A few rods farther down— 
eureka! eureka! Can it be that the 
sand has turned to gold, and for poor, 
old Rose alone? It is all true. A pan 
of the dirt is a score of times richer than 
he has ever seen before. The sand at 
Foster’s is not worthy of a thought, in 
comparison. A closer prospect reveals 
a fact which may have fatal consequences. 
The field is large—a sort of bar on the 
southern edge of the stream—and gold 
glitters from every portion of it, shining 
only less brilliantly than the black eyes 
which feed upon its witcheries. 

“ Mine, mine, mine,” said the gray, old 
man, as he stood before it. “1 will sleep 
in the hills by day, and work it by moon- 
light. They must not know of it at Fos- 
ter’s ; if they but find it out, I am ruined 
forever. Ha,ha,ha! They took me for 
a fool; they did not take my gold. It is 
well.” 

Day had not reached the river a min- 
ute, ere the half-frenzied miner was there 
also. Muscle and nerve were pressed 
to the labor as they had not been before 
in years, and were much too weak for 
his wishing. Thought, too, was won- 
drously busy. It peopled the hill-sides 
above him with strange, eager faces, 
ready to spy out his secret and claim his 
treasure. All the forenoon they talked 
to him; and he could fancy that they 
said, as the day gave way to night, “We 
have told them: over the western hills, 
down through jagged cafons, up the 
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banks of the stream, they are coming — 
men, young, and strong, and greedy. 
Work, work, work, old man, both day 
and night, for time is treacherous, and 
those men shall soon be upon thee.” 

Fancy is often true: it was true to 
Rose. Hardly a week had passed, when 
the old man, looking up from his work 
to the hill before him, saw a squad of 
miners, perhaps a dozen in number, 
quietly watching him. They were not 
from Foster’s, and this gave him hope. 
A few minutes later, they were winding 
down the hill-side to his claim. 

“D——1 of a fine prospect this you 
have,” said their leader, as h® eye caught 
sight of the gold in the pan the old man 
had nearly finished washing. “Just 
what we’ve been looking for this many 
a day. Here’s where we camp, boys; 
here’s luck for all of us.” 

That was a fatal day for the valley. 
The white tents, which a few hours later 
looked out so strangely on the hills 
around them, were but the symbol of 
the life which must ruin it. In a few 
weeks, the tents had rapidly multiplied, 
and there were over fifty men in the val- 
ley. And still they came. Came by the 
Indian foot-path, worn and weary, but 
springing into new existence at sight of 
the wonderful richness of the bar; came 
in squads over the tops of the surround- 
ing hills—ragged, dirty, and hungry — 
or wound swiftly up the rugged gulches 
along the river, pressing forward to the 
realization of childish dreams and manly 
purposes; came in the morning, at noon, 
at eve, robbing even midnight of its si- 
lence. 

A motley crowd had gathered in the 
valley. Men coarse and brutal; men 
with fine sentiment and finer sympathy ; 
men plain and practical; men polished 
and poetical; men reared in the lap of 
luxury, forgetting that they were effemi- 
nate; men growing up in poverty, re- 
membering that they were strong; men 
who had grown to be heroes, because 
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they were loved ; and men who had loved 
and lost forever; men, too, from every 
quarter of the Union—east, west, north, 
and south—had come together in this 
tiny valley; here to forget, for a time, 
that education had made them enemies, 
and to learn that unity of interest had 
made them friends. 

It was a pleasant village, in some re- 
spects, which filled the valley in two 
months from the time that old man Rose 
had first discovered it. Its social char- 
acter was marked and commendable. 
Even a misanthrope could not mistake 
the genuine flavor of its sympathy. 
Somewhat rade and original in the mode 
of its expression, it was nevertheless so 
hearty, that to know it, was to feel proud 
of it. Such donhomie, of course, could 
only result in a democracy of spirit, and, 
finally, of fact. There were no cliques 
in Rose’s Bar: no distinctions of caste. 
Stranger looked at stranger, and asked 
no quizzing questions on pedigree or for- 
mer mode of life. 

The cry of the town was, “Gold, gold, 
gold!” It was their only inspiration. To 
the lucky ones, Rose’s Bar was more 
than a paradise; to the unfortunate, it was 
simply a first-class inquisition. Looking 
in at the town during the day, the white 
tents were glistening in the sun, most 
of them vacant; while below, the river 
swarmed with an eager multitude, bend- 
ing to their toil. The day-life had little 
of interest. To eat, at the break of 
morn, a simple and often unwholesome 
breakfast; to tend the “rocker” or the 
“long-tom,” with monotonous thought 
and motion, up to the hour of twelve, and 
then eat again, a hurried, half- cooked 
meal; to repeat the forenoon’s labor in 
the afternoon; to take supper at dark, 
sometimes just weary enough to relish 
it, but oftener so faint, from over-labor, 
that it brought no pleasure: these were 
its prominent features. 

The night had some allurements. It 
was made cheerful, among the more mod- 


erate, by the recital of home incidents, 
or a review of home attractions. Big- 
nosed Jim forgot the extent of his nasal 
influence, while talking of the green 
meadows fronting the New England 
homestead. He was even heard to ex- 
claim that he could scent the fragrance 
of a certain violet moss-bank close by 
the creek in the meadow. One-eyed 
Tom was not less earnest. The picture 
he painted for that group of uncouth, 
rugged men, but most attentive listen- 
ers, had all the strength of that some- 
thing which makes art imperishable. It 
was no one-eyed fancy which sketched 
the mountains of Vermont so vividly, 
that they were more truly present in the 
vision of his audience than the Sierras 
east of them. One-eyed Tom, howev- 
er, was a genius; nobody expected less 
of him.. Ever since the day he bet a 
“slug”? with Orton, on the richness of a 
certain point of the river-bank opposite 
—disclosing that it was the richest thing 
of the camp, and therefore proving his 
prescience—the camp had been only too 
anxious to do him honor—had been in- 
fatuated with his power. 

Other life was in progress. Passion, 
that, for the most part, brooded in sul- 
len silence through the day, found utter- 
ance with the night. The gaming-table 
had its devotees. Every body gambled 
in Rose’s Bar; your respectability hing- 
ed on the measure of your proficiency in 
this fashionable art. Some played for 
amusement; others with no definite aim; 
more than either of these for the hope of 
gain. Fabulous bets were made, too— 
such as the land may never see again. 
First-class players did not care to “take 
a hand” for less than a hundred - dollar 
“ante,” and he who lost a hundred 
“slugs,” or $5,000, on a “bluff,” only 
smiled because it had not been double 
the number. Fortune was more than 
precarious: it was evanescent. You 
were rich at eight; at ten you were 
bankrupt: time had no place in your 
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chances or in your changes. Was it 
strange that such a life should have its 
tragedies? It would have been stranger, 
had they been less frequent. 

Spindle was a newarrival. The camp, 
with its customary appropriateness, had 
dubbed him thus, because he was so 
slim. On the same principle, his awk- 
wardness soon gave him notoriety. Nor 
this only: like One-eyed Tom, Spindle 
had made one of the happiest hits of the 
day. Young, passionate, elated beyond 
degree with the splendor of his pros- 
pects, it was no surprise that he should 
court the favor of the pale-faced gam- 
blers, who were the aristocrats of the 
camp. It was no wonder that they 
should discover his weakness and de- 
termine to “salt” him. Play? No, no; 
Spindle did not play; he only came in 
to watch the game; it was tiresome, sit- 
ting there in the tent, alone. “Try it; 
double your stake on ‘threes,’ triple it 
on a ‘full,’ ” said a pleasant- faced fel- 


low, who was just raking in a hundred 


slugs or more. Spindle was inclined to 
listen. “Tell you what you do,” said 
the gambler, continuing ; “go me halves 
for an hour, and see how you come out.” 
Spindle did so. At the end of the hour 
he had won a “stake” of several thou- 
sand dollars. Spindle was fascinated. 
“T will double this to-morrow night,” 
said he, mentally, as he left the gam- 
blers’ tent. He doubled it. “This must 
be tripled,” said Spindle, as he sought 
the tent again, two nights afterward. It 
was tripled. ‘Spindle means to break, 
or be broken,” said the bystanders, one 
night, about a week after his original 
venture. “Look at the dust he is bet- 
ting.” He is, indeed, betting heavily. 
The rattlesnake has charmed him. Bet 
after bet, till the winnings of the week 
have left him; bet after bet, till its earn- 
ings are also gone —till the last “slug” 
is up, and he has but a simple “sight” 
for it. Woe to him, for he wins! The 
tide is flooding again, and Spindle is 
Vor. VII.—29. 
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even. “Safe, Safe,” he remarks, betting 
a hundred “slugs” as a “blind,” on the 
strength of his confidence. One by one 
the cards go round to the players. Spin- 
dle does not look at his, but gathers 
them under his hand on the table. “I 
see your ‘blind,’ and go you a hundred 
better.”” It was “ Eagle-nose”’ who spoke 
—“Eagle-nose, the lucky.” Spindle 
looks at his cards. He has a first-class 
hand—four queens and a king: four 
aces only will beat him. Eagle-nose 
can have but three of these, for he saw 
one of them on the bottom of the pack, 
as the gambler laid the cards on the ta- 
ble; the gambler meant that*he should 
see it. “I see your bet, and raise you 
a hundred better,” responded Spindle. 
Eagle-nose is uncertain. He looks wist- 
fully at the gold, furtively at his antago- 
nist, and very carefully at the cards in 
his hand. “He waits, he weakens,” 
says Spindle to himself. “I thought he 
was ‘bluffing.’ ”’ Spindle does not see 
the smile on the face of the by-stander 
back of the gambler, or he would think 
differently. Rising from the rough stool 
on which he sits, Eagle-nose steps back 
in the tent, and opens a strong wooden 
chest. Two bags of dust are taken from 
it, and the gambler staggers under the 
heavy load, as he brings it toward the 
table. Spindle sees a $10,000 mark 
on each of them. “Bet you them ’ere 
things,” says Eagle-nose, as he lays the 
two bags wiih the other gold. It is now 
Spindle’s turn to hesitate. Can it be 
that he has the other ace? No, he will 
not think it; but what shall he do? He 
has not money enough on hand to “call” 
him. He does not wish to do this; it 
would be cowardly. “Ha,” says Spin- 
dle, “I have it now: will bet my claim 
and the few thousand I have left, against 
his pile, if it only be large enough.” 
This to himself. Then to Eagle-nose, 
“What's your pile?” “There are five 
more bags in the chest,” said the gam- 
bler, quietly: “what do youdo?” “Bet 
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my claim against your pile,” said Spin- 
dle, intensely excited. The bet was 
taken. Spindle threw his cards on the 
table, with a half- paralyzed motion, and 
a face whiter than the tent above him— 
four queens and a king. Eagle-nose 
filed his off, one by one—three aces, a 
king, and an ace. Nota word was said 
by either: Spindle could not have spok- 
en, and Eagle-nose had no reason for so 
doing. A few minutes afterward, the 
ruined miner staggered blindly to the 
door of the tent, passed out into the 
moonlight, and the game went on as 
ever. 

Half an hour later, Spindle sat in his 
tent alone. Before him was the picture 
of a fair, sweet face, that had won his 
love but a few years back. Nobody sees 
him weep, while he watches the play of 
light in its eloquent eyes. You could 
step in, and step heavily, too, without 
startling him. He is lost in reproachful 
thought, leading down to despair. All 
that he had hoped to do has vanished. 
Last night, rich in gold ; to-night, bank- 
rupt. Why should he live? He can 
hear the roar of the Yuba, as it tumbles 
over the cliff only a mile above him. He 
steps out into the open air; the cataract 
glimmers in the distance, and the sound 
of its waters soothes and fascinates him. 
Nobody will miss him; why should he 
hesitate ? 

He moves toward it, with eager bound 
and determined purpose. Up the rocky 
hill— up, up, up, till he stands on the 
edge of the precipice, far above the fall. 
He looks at the white tents in the dis- 
tance: hate is blazoned on every one of 
them. He looks at the white spray, far, 
far below him: a hundred phantoms be- 
seech him to come to them. A pause, 
for an instant only; a whispered some- 
thing—was it a prayer? A quick, terri- 
ble leap—then, the same, soft moonlight 
as before, on the flower-clad hills around, 
on the white tents of the sleeping camp, 
and on the whiter face of the cataract. 


[Nov. 


It was Yankee Pete, who, two days 
afterward, startled his partner with the 
following query: 

“Hullo, Jim; heard the news?” 

“No, mon. What is’t?” 

“Yer knew that womanish Spindle?” 

“Yes, mon; him what lost his claim 
down to the ’Reako, t’other night.” 

“What d’ye think? He’s found dead 
in the river, this morning. Sandy found 
him, just above his claim, lying close to 
the shore, under that bunch of willows 
you can see jest round the p’int, there. 
They s’pose he jumped from the cliff, 
for he’s badly bruised, and, of course, 
no one would kill him, when he didn’t 
have a cent. Jest think, too, Jim! he’s 
got a wife—a splendid wife—at home, 
and a duck of a boy- baby, only a year 
old. I tell you what, Jim, it’s heavy!” 

“Bad for them, mon, bad for them, 
you bet.” 

“ Poor fellow ! couldn’t stand the press- 
ure; head too weak; I allus thought it 
would come this way when it came. But 
come, Jim, let’s go and help bury him. 
Only be a few there, you know; besides, 
it’s the last thing we can do for him.” 

The miners go down to the river’s 
edge, where a few are gathered around 
the body of Spindle. Already a narrow 
grave has been dug under a group of 
silver-pines, just above the village, and 
in a few moments he is borne to his 
place of burial by four rough, uncouth 
miners— Yankee Pete and Jim, two of 
the number. Five or six others follow, 
one or two of them, at least, feeling the 
solemnity of the occasion. A halt for a 
moment at the “squirrel rock,” then on 
again a few rods farther up, and the 
grave is reached. No prayer is said, no 
hymn is sung; these things would have 
been a farce to the men of Rose’s Bar. 
Very tenderly, however, do these hardy 
miners lower the corpse into the cold, 
damp earth. And there were no mourn- 
ers? Had you seen the diamond glitter 
in the eye of Yankee Pete, you would 
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not say so. It was he also who threw 
down to the dead a sprig of manzanita, 
in memory of those at home who yet 
must weep for Spindle. There was 
something, too, of queer, but genuine, 
pathos in his remark to Jim, on their 
way back to camp: 

“Poor fellow! who’d a tho’t a week 
ago that Spindle would bring us a grave- 
yard.” 

Spiadle was not longalone. The first 
who came to keep him company, hardly 
two weeks afterward, was Eagle-nose, 
shot through the heart with a stolen ace 
in his hand. Some thought it strange, 
but more thought nothing about it. The 
next who came was a pale, sad face: 
the first of that wild sisterhood who 
came to the village, selling their charms 
for “dust.” These were followed by 
many others. 

Life passed on— weary work by day, 
tragedy by night—till Rose’s Bar could 
count its thousand inhabitants, and was 
famous far and near. Then came, one 
summer day, a dim, uncertain rumor of 
a far-off region, where the gold lay in 
nuggets on the rocky ground. It was 
the merest flying rumor, but the camp 
grew enthusiastic, and with character- 
istic vigor worked it into a fact. When, 
therefore, this fact was further confirmed 
by the story of Wandering Bill, who had 
seen a veritable nugget from the field 
referred to, the camp was delirious. 
Where the regivun was, nobody knew. 
Wandering Bill could only say that it 
was somewhere way up north. The 
camp cared little for this, however; its 
very uncertainty made it more fascinat- 
ing. If the genesis of the valley had 
been wonderful, the exodus was none 
the less so. Before a fortnight passed 
from the time the rumor first reached 
the camp, more than half of the town 
had gone in search of the new gold field. 
A month later, the camp was almost 
deserted, and the city of the silent under 
the pinés had no rival in the town below 
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it. It was not long so, however; for 
they came back, one by one, or in groups 
of three or four, cursing the fate which 
had sent them northward. But not all 
came. Some fell by the way-side, and 
were left to bleach in the sun; and some, 
more hardy, too proud to return, found 
other fields than that they were looking 
for; while of those who came, many 
found strangers in their places. 

In five years from the time that old 
man Rose had found the treasure, the 
city of the dead looked sadly down on a 
deserted camp-ground. Naught told of 
the life that once had reigned there but 
the fragment ruins of its former industry. 


MAy, 1865. 

Standing here this pleasant May morn- 
ing, in the very footsteps, perhaps, of 
old man Rose, as he saw at first the 
beautiful valley it was his fate to ruin, 
you could little fancy that just below 
you, and at no remote period in the past, 
was one of the most thriving of Califor- 
nia mining villages. Before you are the 
hills, essentially the same, but marked 
with unmistakable signs of an energy 
which will not be satisfied. Unlike the 
hills, the Yuba, which used to sing and 
smile for them, with a face pure and 
beautiful, forever ready to reflect their 
grace or strength, is now sadly changed, 
and often furious. The white cataract 
has gone, and the banks which formerly 
inclosed it have almost wholly disap- 
peared. Covering the hills is a patch- 
work of flumes and ditches, some of 
them deserted, but more of them noisy 
with the rush of muddy and gold -laden 
waters. Here and there along the flumes 
are small buildings, adapted to the pur- 
poses of hydraulic mining. The valley of 
Rose’s Bar is no longer visible. In its 
stead is a long, uneven bed of sand and 
cobble-stones, interspersed with the cast- 
off clothing of the miner or the ddris of 
his handiwork. Over this bed run num- 
berless small streams of muddy, yellow 
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water, sent from the mouths of the 
wooden flumes above to the yellower 
river below. They bring no semblance 
of that sweet rivulet which sang to the 
valley every day and night just a score 
of years ago. Buried a hundred feet 
below is the course of that rivulet, and 
buried with it, too, is all that was of 
Rose’s Bar: the flowers, fresh and 
sweet, of its earlier history; the foot- 
paths of a later period, worn by the 
hardy men of the camp, and leading 
down from it to their work in the stream 
close by; the tent-fires of a still later 
period, dead, yet memorable, surround- 
ed by a hundred things which could tell 
of the miner’s daily life—every thing 
bearing upon its history as a deserted 
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camp, or a busy, populous town. Ail, 
did I say? No, not quite all. Death 
still triumphs over life; for the little 
grave-yard—a part of it, at least — may 
yet be seen, a few closely grouped 
mounds, stoneless, fenceless, wholly un- 
marked by art, and almost forgotten by 
Nature. These, too, will go in time, for 
life must be final master. Then will 
Rose’s Bar, with its wondrous dreams 
of triumph, its honest struggles for 
wealth, its strong original life, its strange- 
ly thrilling, but unwritten, record of dark 
crimes and still darker purposes, remain 
but in the memory of those who smiled 
in giving it birth, laughed as they fed its 
vigorous manhood, and were saddened 
over its decay. 
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Our November! 

Soft, delicious, balmy, tender! 
Throwing off her veil of mist 
For a crown of amethyst 

Blushing soft, as she discloses 

Summer’s last and lingering roses, 
Like a spray of corals rare 
Plumed within her shining hair. 


Ah! the dreamy days remember 
Of our opaline November! 
Gauzy vapors float around her, 
Little motes of gold surround her, 
Violet clouds lie soft above her, 
Moonbeams clasp her like a lover; 
Touching with transparent fingers 
Every spot where fragrance lingers, 
She doth cast upon the air 
Essences and odors rare. 


Wild blooms swoon in sudden heat 
Where she pranks her dainty feet, 
And the trailing autumn grasses 
Bend in homage as she passes. 
Gladness, as of childhood’s laughter, 
All the wooing zephyrs waft her ; 
Shining in ker mystic splendor — 
Waiting, rosy, soft, and tender — 
Oh, we greet the radiant comer, 
Amber - belted Indian summer! 
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MAXIMILIAN AND THE AMERICAN LEGION. 


HE adventure of the Archduke 
Maximilian, in 1865, was one of 
the most desperate in which a scion of 
imperialism ever engaged. History must 
treat it as a premeditated defiance of the 
settled policy of the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington, because the American Govern- 
ment had announced, with due delibera- 
tion, that it would not countenance the 
subjugation of any portion of the West- 
ern Continent by a European power. 
The pretext for the Napoleonic inva- 
sion of Mexico was to enforce the pay- 
ment of claims of French subjects against 
the Mexican Republic. The refusal of 
President Juarez to recognize those 
claims was, perhaps, a casus belli, by 
the law of nations. But when the French 
Emperor developed his ‘real design to 
subjugate Mexico, and, in imitation of 
his ancestor, to erect there an imperial 
dynasty with a foreign prince at its head, 
the event justified the interposition of the 
Government at Washington. 

In one important element of faith, the 
people of North and South America 
very closely assimilate; and that is, in 
their unalterable adherence to republi- 
can forms of government. One by one, 
the North and South American States 
dissolved the political bands which unit- 
ed them to the parent Governments in 
Europe, and assumed the status of free- 
dom and independence. Never, upon 
any occasion since they forcibly dissolv- 
ed the connection, has any one of them 
manifested a disposition to restore the 
mésalliance. The same observation ap- 
plies to individual subjects of foreign 
powers as to the several States of Amer- 
ica. There is not a living subject of a 
foreign prince or potentate who has re- 
nounced his allegiance, and placed his 


name upon the long roll of American 
citizens, who has ever returned to the 
ark of imperialism. This experience is 
in the possession of the Cour’> of Eu- 
rope; and it is inexplicable to a mind 
thoroughly American, how, with the aid 
of this experience, a descendant of the 
house of Hapsburgh could have conceiv- 
ed or indulged the delusion that any con- 
siderable portion of the people of the 
Western Continent would give him any 
other welcome than that which Sparta 
gave to her enemies at Thermopyle—a 
welcome “with bloody hands to hos- 
pitable graves.” Yet the Archduke per- 
mitted himself to be used as an instru- 
ment to subserve the criminal ambition 
of Napoleon. 

A cordon of French bayonets gave 
Maximilian ar easy entry into the Mex- 
ican capital, and, in the early part of the 
year 1865, he sent congratulations to 
Francis Joseph of Austria upon his suc- 
cess in establishing an Imperial Govern- 
ment in Mexico. Ensnared by the same 
delusions that clouded Bonaparte’s brain 
when he sat down at Moscow in the an- 
cient palace of the Czars, Maximilian 
pictured to himself an easy conquest, 
and already hailed himself father to a 
line of kings. 

President Juarez was, in 1865, a fugi- 
tive from his capital, and, with his Cabi- 
net, had found a temporary asylum at 
Paso del Norte, on the confines of the 
Mexican territory. He was then repre- 
sented in California by Colonel George 
M. Green, an officer of the Mexican 
army, who is an American by birth. 
This officer was empowered to purchase 
and ship munitions of war; and, if pos- 
sible, to enlist in the Mexican service a 
sufficient number of American fie!d-offi- 
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cers to command a brigade of Mexican 
troops. Colonel Green was successful 
in his mission. Having received orders 
in June, through Consul Godoy, to join 
Juarez at Paso del Norte without delay, 
Colonel Green embarked at San Fran- 
cisco, for San Pedro, on the 23d of that 
month. He was accompanied by twen- 
ty-seven American officers, all of whom 
had served in the Union army during 
the War of the Rebellion. The party 
were well mounted at Los Angeles, and 
thence they advanced on their toilsome 
march through southern California, Ar- 
izona, and New Mexico, to Paso del 
Norte, on the western bank of the Rio 
Grande. The march was performed 
in ninety days, with the loss of only 
two men. But they learned, on their ar- 
rival, that the Mexican President had 
started for Chihuahua two days before. 
The little party did not stop to recruit, 
but, after a brief interval of rest, they 
remounted and started in his pursuit. 
The capital of Chihuahua is one hun- 
dred leagues distant from Paso del 
Norte. So rapid were the movements 
of the American officers, that their ar- 
rival at Chihuahua was almost simulta- 
neous with that of Juarez, and never was 
a prouder welcome extended to honored 
guests than that which these men receiv- 
ed from the President and his patriotic 
countrymen. In the midst of their con- 
gratulations, when the American officers 
were pledging their best services to the 
cause of Mexico, thirteen more Ameri- 
can officers arrived at Chihuahua from 
the frontiers of Texas, under command 
of Major McNulty, and offered their serv- 
ices to the Mexican President. The 
historian has already related that they 
were speedily and gratefully accepted. 
These officers, added to those who had 
previously arrived from California, made 
up an aggregate of forty. They march- 
ed, as a separate command, from Chi- 
huahua to Parral, under Major Smith. 
Here they joined the central division of 


the Mexican army, under General Ar- 
randa, and were assigned to duty under 
that officer. Orders were soon after re- 
ceived by Arranda, from Juarez, to ad- 
vance upon Durango, as that city was 
then garrisoned by French troops. The 
central division, under Arranda, advanc- 
ed upon Durango from Parral in Octo- 
ber, 1865. Severe skirmishing occurred 
between the advanced posts of the ar- 
mies, and Arranda had already made his 
dispositions to take the capital of Du- 
rango by storm, when the French com- 
mander notified him that orders had been 
received at the French quarters from 
Bazaine to evacuate the city of Durango 
and retire upon the capital of Mexico. 
The evacuation was completed without 
further hostilities. The city was enter- 
ed by the Mexican troops on the north, 
at the same time that the rear-guard of 
the French column defiled through the 
suburb on the south. The American 
Government had already sent its #/¢ima- 
tum to the French Emperor, and the 
withdrawal of the French garrison from 
Durango was only the beginning of the 
backward movement, which ended in the 
total evacuation of Mexican territory by 
the army of France. The conduct of the 
French army of « .cupation betrayed 
the sinister policy of Maximitian, and 
of Bazaine, the wily Marshal of France. 
This policy was to impress the native 
population of the country with the belief 
that every one of them found within the 
French lines would be massacred by 
the army of the Republic. This calumny 
gained such currency and credence that 
the effect of the approach of the Mexi- 
can army upon Durango was to pro- 
duce a panic among the inhabitants of 
that city, and they packed their house- 
hold goods, and almost ex masse fled 
with the retreating French column. But 
the Mexican nation speedily learned that, 
while the Government was resolved to 
punish armed treason, it had no quarrel 
with the innocent and defenseless. On 
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the contrary, it uniformly extended to- 
ward them full protection and amnesty. 
The occupation of Durango by Gen- 
eral Arranda was signalized by another 
event, highly creditable to American gal- 
lantry. This was the arrival of General 
La Vega at Durango, with a corps of 
American volunteer officers, who offered 
their services to the patriot army. They 
were promptly accepted by President 
Juarez in person, who reached Durango 
a few hours after the French evacuation. 
The whole number of Americans then 
attached to the army under Arranda, 
was sixty-seven, all armed with the 
American repeating rifles, and all inured 
to the hardships of war. They were or- 


ganized, at their own request, into a sin- 
gle company, or battalion, and detailed 
for service independent of the main body 
of the army. As a mark of distinc- 
tion, President Juarez conferred upon 
the company the title of “ American Le- 
gion of Honor.” 


In the fierce engage- 
ments which preceded the fall of the Em- 
pire, they well earned the proud distinc- 
tion of “ Legion of Honor,” and proved 
that the imperial troops of Austria were 
no match for the veteran volunteers who 
carried their battle-flags through the 
bloody fields of Chickamauga and Shiloh. 
We shall not trace the Legion through 
the campaign, which ended in the catas- 
trophe at Queretaro and the surrender 
of Maximilian to General Corona, of the 
Republican army. The siege of Quere- 
taro continued, with varying success, for 
pinety days, when it was terminated by 
the surrender of Maximilian, on the 17th 
of May, 1866. The desperate sally of 
the Imperialists, under General Mira- 
mon, at daylight, on the morning of the 
1gth of April, momentarily turned the 
scale in favor of the Archduke. The 
right of the Republican line consisted of 
fourteen thousand men, under General 
Corona, and it became the chief object 
of the furious assault of the besieged. 
The attack was made with cavalry, and 
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it was sudden and irresistible; it was, 
in fact, a surprise; and the result was, 
that the Republican line wavered, then 
broke into a tumultrous rout. The cav- 
alry retired within their intrenchments 
with two thousand prisoners, twenty- 
seven pieces of artillery, and all the 
commissary stores and camp equipage 
of Corona’s division. So total was the 
rout and demoralization, that more than 
two days elapsed before the scattered 
columns were rallied and brought back 
to the front by the American Legion. 

The Prince Salm-Salm was attach- 
ed to the staff of the Archduke Max- 
imilian, during his brief Mexican reign. 
These men were united by ties of blood. 
The Prince was absolutely devoted to 
the imperial cause, and the Princess, his 
wife—who was an American woman— 
fully shared the enthusiastic devotion of 
her husband. Realizing the fact, that 
the failure of the Archduke would prob- 
ably be fatal to her husband, this lady 
resolved to share their peril; and, after 
a toilsome journey, she arrived within 
the Mexican lines while the siege of 
Queretaro was being prosecuted with 
Repairing to the head- 
quarters of the Mexican commander, the 
Princess announced herself, and entreat- 
ed that officer to pass her through the 
lines of the besieging army, and allow 
her to join her husband within the city. 
The Mexican General refused to grant 
her request, but referred her to the offi- 
cer then in command of the American 
Legion. Here her appeal was not made 
in vain. She was an American woman, 
appealing to the gallantry of her own 
countrymen, in a foreign land. Could 
there be a doubt of the result? She 
was instantly escorted through the lines, 
and entered Queretaro under a flag of 
truce. This incident may have impair- 
ed the confidence of the Mexican com- 
mander in the fidelity of the American 
Legion, but it is a just cause of pride to 
Americans everywhere. 
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The interposition of the United States 
saved Mexico from conquest and subju- 
gation by the arms of France. But, 
subsequently, when the American Gov- 
ernment asked the life of the Archduke 
Maximilian, Mexico denied the request. 
When the fact became known to the 
American Legion, that the request had 
been made by the Cabinet at Washing- 
ton, and denied by the Mexican author- 
ities, the Americans secretly resolved, 
at the hazard of their lives, to place the 
Archduke safely upon American soil. 
The undertaking which they prepared 
themselves to execute was nothing less 
than the abduction of Maximilian by strat- 
egem. The Archduke had surrender- 
ed and was in prison; his trial by drum- 
head court-martial, and his sentence, 
had already taken place; he awaited his 
execution. The plan of the Americans, 


hastily matured, was to surprise and 
capture his guard in the night, to take 


him from the prison, mount him upon a 
fleet horse, and escort him, under the 
protection of the Legion, to Matamoras, 
and thence across the Rio Grande, into 
Texas. Every detail of this enterprise 
was carefully attended to; nor did it 
need the pleadings of their country- 
woman—-the Princess Salm - Salm—to 
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nerve them to the task: the simple re- 
quest of the American Government was 
law to the Legion of Honor, and it was 
to them sufficient warrant for the desper- 
ate undertaking. But destiny was against 
them: an unforeseen circumstance pre- 
vented them from even making the at- 
tempt. On the morning of the very day 
they had selected to rescue the pris- 
oner, they were suddenly and perempto- 
rily ordered to march, at a moment’s no- 
tice, on special duty, to the capital of 
Mexico. Remonstrance was unavailing. 
Every plea that wit could invent was 
made to induce Escobeda to counter- 
mand or postpone the execution of his 
order. But the Mexican was contuma- 
cious. He evidently suspected a coup 
de main by the Americans. He knew 
the relation which existed between the 
Princess and the Emperor; and he rec- 
ollected, perhaps with some chagrin, that 
the American Legion had escorted the 
lady through the lines, during the siege 
of Queretaro. These reasons may have 
influenced the Mexican commander in 
making his decision; but he left the 
American Legion no alternative, and 
they were compelled, very reluctantly, to 
abandon their plan for Maximilian’s res- 
cue. 
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HE county of Los Angeles was 

organized in 1850, but portions 
have since been cut off and formed into 
new counties, It is divided by the 
San Fernando and San Gabriel Mount- 
ains into two portions, very different in 
their characteristics. The division to 
the north-east of the mountains is a 
barren desert; that to the south-west, 
contains some of the most fertile land in 
the State. This latter division slopes to 
the Pacific Ocean, on which it has a front- 


age of about a hundred miles. The 
breadth of this tract varies from ten to 
thirty miles; and, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, most of it may be cultivated 
with profit. In some localities, the soil 
is quite moist and capable of producing 
a crop without irrigation, in even such 
dry years as this and the last. The great- 
er part of it, however, unless the season 
is more than usually wet, requires to be 
irrigated, to insure any thing like an 
abundant harvest. At present, there are 
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about 25,000 acres irrigated; but if all 
the rivers and creeks that fiow from the 
mountains were utilized, perhaps ten 
times that area could be irrigated. All 
this land, with scarcely the exception of 
a single fertile acre, was given away in 
Spanish grants. The ownership of many 
of these, like Spanish grants all over the 
State, was in a condition of uncertainty 
until quite recently, a circumstance which 
debarred men of small capital from set- 
tling in this county. During the last few 
years, many of those claiming Spanish 
grants have had their titles confirmed 
by the United States Government; and 
now good agricultural land, to which a 
perfect title is guaranteed, can be pur- 
chased at prices varying from, $10 to 
$100 per acre. The latter price is very 
rare, and is asked only for land of al- 
most unparalleled productivenesss. A 
crop of hay and one of corn are com- 
monly taken, each year, from such land 
as this. The hay is cut in May; then 
the land is irrigated, if necessary, and 
planted with corn. Sometimes they ob- 
tain a crop of barley and one of hay from 
the same sowing. Barley is sown, and 
some time after it has headed out, it is 
cut for hay. The water is then turned 
on, when the roots sprout afresh and 
produce an excellent crop of barley. 
The usual yield of Indian corn on such 
land is from 80 t6 120 bushels, and, in 
some instances, 140 bushels to the acre. 
Wheat, oats, barley, maize, Irish and 
sweet potatoes, grow well; but fruit- 
raisipg is more profitable than any of 
these, and to this business a great deal 
of the land in the county will eventually 
be devoted. 

Among the disadvantages under which 
the county labors, may be mentioned the 
droughts to which it is subject, the un- 
certainty which still prevails with regard 
to the ownership of a good deal of the 
land, and the scarcity of wood for fire, 
building, and fencing. During the pres- 
ent and preceding years, the injuries 
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which farmers and stock-raisers suffered, 
owing to the insufficient supply of rain, 
have been most severe, and have driven 
many of the poor settlers out of the coun- 
ty. Poor settlers, however, had no busi- 
ness to go there; for, though Los Ange- 
les offers to men with a fair capital ad- 
vantages not surpassed in any other part 
of the State, to the small farmer, to 
whom a plentiful supply of rain is a ne- 
cessity, it is more likely to bring beg- 
gary. Butif,in addition to money enough 
to buy his land, he has also money enough 
to buy the right to water and build irri- 
gating ditches, he may count with cer- 
tainty on ultimate success. Lumber for 
building purposes costs from $30 to $50 
per thousand, and is all brought from 
northern ports. Fire-wood in Los An- 
geles City costs $10 per cord. For fenc- 
ing purposes, lumber is too dear to be 
used to a great extent. Willow-hedges 
are, therefore, used in many places. This 
kind of fence, however, is available only 
when the young plants can be irrigated, 
after being set out. It is in the end, per- 
haps, as cheap as any other kind of fence, 
and besides materially increases the beau- 
ty of the scenery. This is a considera- 
tion of no small weight, where, as in Los 
Angeles, the landscape is deficient in 
verdure. But “live fences” require time 
to grow; therefore, a man must wait some 
time before they are able to afford the 
necessary protection to his crops. If 
too poor to wait, or to buy lumber for 
fencing, he must be constantly on the 
watch ; and, notwithstanding all his vig- 
ilance, his crops are likely to be destroy- 
ed, at any moment, by the cattle and 
horses that roam over the country. A 
law compelling the stock-owners to take 
care of their stock, so as to render it un- 
necessary for the farmer to fence in his 
land, is advocated by many residents of 
Los Angeles, and if passed by the next 
Legislature, as in all probability it will 
be, farmers will be able to settle there 
with a much smaller capital than is re- 
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quired at present. However, these draw- 
backs are more than counterbalanced by 
the great fertility of the soil; and since 
the resources of the county have become 
more extensively known, its population 
and wealth have steadily and rapidly in- 
creased. 

The following statistics, derived from 
the County Assessor’s books, show, 
among other things, the valuation of the 
county in real and personal property 
during the last four years: In 1867, the 
total valuation was $2,291,642; in 1868, 
$3,764,045; in 1869, $5,791,171; and in 
1870, $6,918,074. In 1869, it produced 
1,202,300 pounds of wool, 1,132,300 gal- 
lons of wine, 26,000 gallons of brandy. 
It had 437,200 sheep, 13,000 horses, 24,- 
400 cattle, 34,000 orange-trees, and a va- 
riety of other fruit-trees too numerous to 
mention. As real estate is not assessed 
at any thing like its actual value (usually 
one-third), these statistics do not show 
the real wealth of the county. But, as 
the rules that governed the assessor in 
placing a valuation on this.land in 1867 
still prevail, the statistics may be con- 
sidered reliable, so far as showing the 
ratio in which the wealth of the county 
has increased. 

The statistics of 1871 are not yet made 
out, but, according to men capable of 
judging, they will, in spite of the drought, 
show that the prosperity of the county is 
advancing even more rapidly than during 
any of the preceding years. This growth 
is not likely to receive a very sudden 
check. Only a small portion of the ara- 
ble land in the county has yet been 
brought under cultivation ; but the own- 
ers of large tracts of land are offering 
fair inducements to farmers and fruit- 
growers to settle among them. Most of 
the land offered for sale can be bought 
partly on credit: one-fourth of the price 
is paid at the time of purchase, and the 
remainder in yearly installments, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of ten per cent. 
per annum. A company or association 
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of settlers, who buy their land in one 
block and divide it themselves, can se- 
cure a better bargain than if each of 
them bought his land separately. As 
an instance of remarkable success achiev- 
ed in this way, the history of the Ana- 
heim settlement is worthy of attention. 

In 1857, fifty Germans, most of them 
mechanics and wine-growers, bought 
1,265 acres of land in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, for $2 an acre. A portion of the land 
was cut up into fifty farms of twenty 
acres each, and the remainder subdivid- 
ed into town allotments —one for each 
shareholder, and the rest for public pur- 
poses. Instead of coming to take pos- 
session of their property in its then 
unimproved condition, the shareholders 
pursued whatever business they were en- 
gaged in at the time of purchase, and 
commissioned one of their number to 
fence, plant, and otherwise improve the 
land. For three years this was contin- 
ued, and, at the end of that time, the im- 
provements consisted of fifty miles of 
willow and poplar- hedges, fifty miles of 
ditches for irrigation, and on each farm 
ten acres were planted with vines and 
fruit-trees. No buildings were erected, 
except those required for the accommo- 
dation of the manager and hismen. The 
total cost of improvements amounted to 
$1,100 on each farm. In 1860, each farm 
had a valuation placed’on it by the share- 
holders. The farms were then disposed 
of by lot; those persons who obtained 
the most valuable ones, of course, pay- 
ing preniiums. The shareholders then 
came to live on their land, and each of 
them put up such additional improve- 
ments, in the shape of houses, etc., as 
seemed to him convenient. Each farm, 
at the present time, without taking into 
consideration the houses and improve- 
ments erected on it since 1860, is worth 
about $7,000. 

The wisdom of this plan is quite obvi- 
ous. A man can choose a desirable lo- 
cality for homesteads for a hundred per- 
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sons as readily as for one. Here, in 
California, it usually costs as much in 
traveling, before one finds a desirable 
site, as it does to buy the land. Hence, 
when a company authorizes an agent to 
find them farms, it can be done much 
cheaper than if each individual set out to 
seek land on his own account. Then, 
again, all the members of the company 
being acquainted with one another, each 
of them has social advantages which he 
could not readily obtain, if he settled 
among strangers. Isolated from friends, 
a bad crop, or sickness in his family, 
might compel the settler to sell his prop- 
erty at an immense sacrifice; while, if 
surrounded by his old acquaintance, he 
would, under similar difficulties, if de- 
serving, meet sympathy and support. 
He can have churches, schools, medical 
advice; in short, all the advantages, 
without any of the disadvantages, that a 
citizen possesses over a frontiersman. 
Situated as the Anaheim shareholders 
were, they acted wisely in not coming to 
live on their land immediately after pur- 
chasing it. They received good wages 
at their various trades; while the first 
work done on their farms, such as dig- 
ging ditches and planting trees, could be 
done as well by the common laborer. 
While they, perhaps, saved money by 
this method of conducting their busi- 
ness, they also escaped many of the 
hardships incidental to pioneer life. 
Similar settlements can be formed to- 
day, as well as in 1857. True, such land 
as those Germans then bought for $2, 
can not be bought in Los Angeles now 
for less than $10 or $15 per acre. This 
would make a difference of $200 or $300 
to the purchaser of twenty acres. To 
counterbalance this, he can send his 
produce to market now much cheaper 
than he could then, and he has the cer- 
tainty that his investment, if he has in- 
dustry and knowledge of his business, 
will prove profitable, while the settlers 
of 1857 were only experimentalists, who 
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had no such assurance. Twenty acres 
may be considered by many as a very 
small farm. This is quite true, when 
cropped with cereals ; but when devoted 
to fruit-raising, twenty acres bring more 
profit than one hundred acres cropped 
with wheat or barley. 

The principal fruits raised in this coun- 
ty are oranges, lemons, grapes, peaches, 
figs, olives, walnuts, etc. The banana 
and pine-apple have been cultivated only 
on a very limited scale, but there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that the soil and 
climate are favorabie to the growth of 
these delicious fruits. The grape, though 
not so profitable as many other fruits 
raised there, will always be extensively 
cultivated, as there is a great portion of 
the county suited to its growth. It suc- 
ceeds quite well without irrigation, and, 
yielding a return three years after being 
planted, it can be cultivated by men who 
have not capital enough to engage in 
raising oranges, lemons, or olives. 

Good grape-land in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty costs from $10 to $25 per acre. When 
the latter price is given, the land has fa- 
cilities for irrigation. At present, many 
think irrigation unnecessary in new vine- 
yards; but vines accustomed to it can 
not safely dispense with it. In planting a 
vineyard, the land is plowed at least eight- 
een inches deep, and a hole is made with 
a crowbar, into which the cutting is drop- 
ped. The Mission grape is giving place 
to foreign varieties, cuttings of which 
have to be purchased, at prices varying 
from $5 to $10 per thousand. They are 
planted in February or March, and, when 
irrigation is considered necessary, the 
water is turned on both before and after 
planting. The vines are about six feet 
apart, or at the rate of a thousand to the 
acre. Plowing the first year costs about 
$5 per acre; after that, a light surface- 
plowing, to keep down the weeds, is all 
that is required, and costs about $1.50 
per acre. Water for irrigating costs 
about $5 yearly. Pruning, per acre, 
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costs about $1 the first year, $2 the sec- 
ond, and $3 a year when the vines are 
in full bearing. This work is done chief- 
ly by Indians or Mexicans. At the end 
of three years, the yield may be estima- 
ted at five pounds of grapes to the vine; 
at four years, eight pounds; and at five 
years, twelve pounds or upward. The 
whole cost of an acre of grapes—includ- 
ing price of land, cuttings, water, and 
cultivation, up to the time they com- 
mence bearing —may be estimated not 
to exceed $46. The yearly expense af- 
ter this, without counting the cost of 
gathering and sendjng to market, would 
be only about $10 per acre. The man- 
ufacturers of wine in Los Angeles are 
willing to buy all the grapes they can 
get. The price ranges from 65 cents to 


$1 per 100 pounds. This would give the 
price of an acre of grapes as ranging 
from $78 to $120, and upward. When 
made into wine, they would be worth 


$300 or $400. Taking the lowest price 
paid for the grapes, the profit per acre, 
after paying for cultivation, gathering, 
and hauling to market, can not be less 
than $50. It is seldom that a piece of 
land producing nothing but grapes is 
sold, and, therefore, we have but little 
in the way of actual sales from which to 
form an opinion relative to the price of 
an acre of vineyard in full bearing. But 
we can derive our conclusions from an- 
other source equally trustworthy. A 
hundred dollars will bring their owner, 
in the way of interest, from $12 to $18 
annually. From this we may conclude 
that an acre of grapes that brings its 
owner a profit of $50 yearly, is worth 
$300—a good return for the $46 origi- 
nally invested. 

Either the orange, the fig, the olive, 
or the lemon, is more profitable than the 
grape. The orange and lemon must be 
confined to places that are free from 
frosts. The orange is raised from seed, 
while the lemon grows well from cut- 
tings. Orange-seeds are sown in April, 
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in a rich alluvial soil that will not bake 
when irrigated. The seeds are sown in 
drills two feet apart, with six inches be- 
tween the seeds. The young trees may 
be transplanted at any age, up to the 
time of bearing. They are usually trans- 
planted before they reach the age of four 
years. At this age they are worth $3 or 
$4 each. Younger trees, of course, are 
cheaper, the price being proportionate 
to the age. Thé young trees are set out 
about twenty-five feet apart, or at the 
rate of about seventy to the acre. The 
ground is plowed every year, and plenty 
of manure supplied. Manuring not only 
increases the yield, but also the quality 
of the fruit. At the age of eight or ten 
years orange-trees begin to bear, but do 
not yield their full amount of fruit until 
a few years older. Of course, if one 
buys trees four years old, he may ex- 
pect them to bear pretty well half a doz- 
en years later. Eight hundred or one 
thousand oranges to each tree, when in 
full bearing, may be considered a fair 
average. Trees in Los Angeles have 
been known to produce five thousand or- 
anges. Lemon-trees yield about fifteen 
hundred lemons each. The chief mar- 
ket, for both oranges and lemons, is San 
Francisco. The cost of gathering and 
shipping them to San Francisco is about 
$5 per thousand. Orange and lemon- 
trees, on this coast, are comparatively 
free from disease. They are sometimes 
attacked by the “scale-bug,” but they 
suffer less from it now than they did six- 
teen years ago, when it first appeared. 
The most experienced cultivators of 
oranges and lemons in Los Angeles 
state that the yearly profit on an acre of 
these trees, when in full bearing, amounts 
to over $1,000. There can be but little 
doubt with regard to the truth of this 
statement. It, perhaps, falls under the 
mark. The cost of gathering and send- 
ing to market has already been mention- 
ed; and any other expense, in the face 
of the vast return, is scarcely worth con- 
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sidering. Water, which is a necessity 
for these fruits, costs about $5 for each 
acre. One man, with a team of horses, 
wagon, and plow, could manure, irrigate, 
and keep twenty acres free from weeds. 
Land which would be adapted to or- 
anges, if water could be obtained on it, 
can be bought for $15 or $20. On this 
‘ land, however, water, if procurable at 
all, can be got only by means of artesian 
wells. Land already possessing facili- 
ties for supplying the orange-trees with 
the vast quantity of water they require, 
can not be bought for less than $100 per 
acre. 

Orange and lemon-raising, while these 
fruits maintain any thing like their pres- 
ent prices, is the most profitable pursuit 
that can be followed in California. They 
are not likely to be much cheaper, for 
some time. The number of years that 


elapses before the cultivator receives any 
return for his outlay, and the large sum 
of money required, in proportion to the 


number of acres planted, preciudes, to a 
great extent, the poor man from engag- 
ing in this occupation. On the other 
hand, the numerous railroads already 
projected or being built, in the western 
part of the United States, and the con- 
sequent influx of population, will open 
a market for oranges and lemons, great- 
er than any to which at present we have 
access. 

In these days of cheap traveling, a 
person can go from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles, and return again, with no 
greater outlay of money than if he re- 
mained at his hotel. Throughout the 
past summer, cabin fare on board the 
steamers running between San Francis- 
co and San Pedro Bay amounted only to 
$5 per trip. Occasionally it was as low 
as $3. From San Pedro Bay to Los 
Angeles City, the fare is $2.50. The 
traveler has also an opportunity of spend- 
ing a few hours in the picturesque little 
town of Santa Barbara. At San Pedro 
Bay, he is transferred to a smaller steam- 
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er, which takes him to Wilmington. 
From this town, he proceeds, by rail, a 
distance of twenty miles to Los Angeles, 
where he arrives twenty-four hours after 
leaving San Francisco. 

Even should the traveler go no far- 
ther, he will find sufficient in this city to 
repay him many times. for his short voy- 
age. Of the towns unconnected with 
missions, Los Angeles is the oldest in 
the State, being founded in 1781, as a 
home for soldiers whose term of service 
had expired, and who were offered small 
grants of land as a bonus for settling in 
the country and marrying Indian wom- 
en. According to Humboldt, it had, in 
1831, a population of 1,388 persons, who 
owned over 38,000 cattle, and over 5,000 
horses. Some of the circumstances that 
made the country forbidding to the An- 
glo-Saxon race were still more active in 
rendering a residence in the town un- 
pleasant. Spanish being the principal 
language spoken, this fact alone would, 
in a great measure, have prevented 
Americans from settling there, even if 
the morals of the Mexican population 
had been all that could be desired. The 
population, in 1850, was 4,385; in 1870, 
5,614. This increase is not greater than 
that of cities farther north less favorably 
situated; but there are good grounds for 
expecting that the growth of the city, 
during the next ten years, will be much 
more rapid. It will be the focus of nu- 
merous railroads, and its port, San Pe- 
dro, after some improvements already 
initiated, will be one of the safest on the 
coast. Nor will it want for commerce. 
In addition to its own exports of wine, 
fruit, grain, wool, live-stock, asphaltum, 
etc., Los Angeles will be the necessary 
depot for the produce of places hundreds 
of miles to the east of it. 

_ The city of Los Angeles, on the west- 
ern side of the Los Angeles River, con- 
sists of two parts, which differ as much 
in their appearance as in the character- 
istics of their inhabitants. The older 
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portion of the town, inhabited by Mexi- 
cans, and locally known by the name of 
Sonora, consists of adode buildings, one 
story high, and the roofs covered with 
tiles or asphaltum. From the number 
of cul-de-sacs and sharp corners to be 
met with in every direction, one would 
think that each Mexican at first built his 
house wherever he deemed fit, and that 
the surveyor, who afterward laid out the 
streets, took care either to turn aside or 
stop short altogether when buildings 
came in the way. That portion of the 
city inhabited by Americans is more 
regularly laid out, and many of the build- 
ings, both public and private, would be 
a credit to any city in the State. It is 
lighted with gas, manufactured from as- 
phaltum, found abundantly in the neigh- 
borhood. It has three daily and two 


weekly newspapers, and is well supplied 
with both public and private schools, of 
the highest character. 


Some miles above the city, the Los 
Angeles River is turned from its bed, 
and led through the city for domestic 
and agricultural purposes. Let us take 
a walk into one of the numerous or- 
chards to be found within the town lim- 
its. Here, if we do not find specimens 
of every fruit known in the United States, 
it is not because the soil and climate are 
not suited to their growth, but because 
the fruit-raiser gives all his attention to 
a few of the most profitable kinds. Close 
to the entrance to the garden stands 
what would be considered a beautiful 
shade tree, about twenty feet high, and 
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profusely covered with leaves. A closer 
inspection will show that it is laden with 
young fruit; some of the blossoms still 
remain on the branches, and clusters of 
golden oranges, the remains of last year’s 
crop, are hid among its leaves. This 
tree, that would be valuable as an orna- 
ment alone, brings to its owner yearly 
an income varying from $30 to $150. 
Let us take a seat under its grateful 
shade. On every side can be seen or- 
ange, lemon, fig, and olive-trees, as val- 
uable and as pleasant to look upon as 
the one under which we are seated. The 
silvery rippling of the water, flowing in 
numerous little rills through the garden, 
invite the song of the birds. The most 
delicious fruits in the world hang tempt- 
ingly within reach. The ocean breeze 
reaches us after passing over miles of 
orchard and vineyard, bearing pleasure, 
health, and vigor in its train. In the 
midst of such surroundings, we may well 
credit the assertions often made, that in 
this and the adjacent valleys along the 
coast of California, it was no uncommon 
thing for the Indians to reach the age of 
a century and a half. In so newly set- 
tled a place, of course the city and its 
environs are still susceptible of vast im- 
provement, and perhaps it would be cor- 
rect to say, “If there be an elysium on 
earth, it is this ;” but we can say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that if an edys- 
tum can be made on earth, it can be 
made here. Never was a name more 
appropriately bestowed than when it was 
called “The City of the Angels.” 
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HEN the men who trouble them- 

\ selves slightly, and the world 
thoroughly, with useless statistics, have 
had a plenitude of work in the estimates 
of mankind they deduce from the eco- 
nemics of cities, there will still be an in- 
teresting field for them in fathoming the 
motives which bring travelers into the 
wilds of Arizona. What a change a few 
years’ residence in the latter produces 
inaman! Your friend, whom, in 1860, 


you knew in San Francisco, wore a tall, 
glossy beaver, shining boots, and bright 
neck-tie; but now, his beaver is low- 
crowned, wide - brimmed, and of accom- 
modating shapes; boots rusty, thick- 
nailed, patched, and large—to incase 
the frayed edges of his well-worn panta- 


loons; and he knows the full value of a 
thick, woolen shirt, though it is button- 
less, flies open at the neck, and is guilt- 
less of a tie. Our friend, too, has be- 
come reticent, and as devout a believer 
in physiognomy as a child; he looks, 
without speaking, into your face, and he 
calculates, without intending to be sci- 
entific, on the correlation of mental and 
moral qualities, as developed in your 
countenance. Slang is his great weak- 
ness, and he pets it; but then, slang is 
phonetic—the condensation of vigor- 
ous thoughts, the mudtum in parvo of 
speech. 

It will never do, in Arizona and simi- 
lar countries, to conclude from a man’s 
outward appearance, that he is either an 
insignificant or an unworthy character. 
The man who flavors his speech with 
the coinage of the country, and deals in 
the current, meaningless profanity of the 
community he is cast into, may have un- 
consciously adopted the policy of doing 
as others do, merely to avoid singularity; 


but his best and favorite apparel is still 
looked after, and is kept ready for ap- 
propriate occasions. Neither will it be 
wise to conclude that your neighbor with 
the pick and shovel, or he who drives 
your vehicle, or the other who cooks 
your meal, is unworthy to share your 
company, for mental, any more than for 
moral, reasons, since the causes influ- 
encing men, in their desire for change, 
are as potent with those whose educa- 
tion has been of the highest and smooth- 
est, as with those for whom it has been 
scanty and rough; and as you will rare- 
ly find a man here in whom good sense 
and sound judgment do not predomi- 
nate, itis wise policy to beware of hasty 
decisions on personal appearance. Some 
one has remarked, that California’s popu- 
lation is an aggregation of keen instincts 
and intellects, gathered from all parts of 
the globe; this is eminently the case in 
the Territories. 

It was my fortune, some time since, 
while traveling on a long and rather slow 
journey through portions of Arizona, to 
have as driver an individual possessing 
in his person what seemed to me to be 
a combination of the various peculiarities 
found in the class of men I have been 
describing. We were alone, the road 
was dreary and monotonous, as well as 
dangerous ; my companion was shrewd- 
looking, but silent; always on the alert 
for possible Indian attacks, and careful 
that I was, too. My experience in travel 
was considerable, but I found that his 
was greater, and his practice faultless. 
Every condition necessary to safe travel 
was attended to: feeding and watering 
animals, examination of their hoofs, 
mouths, and general health; scrutiny of 
harness, axles, wheels, screws, bolts, 
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chains, fire-arms, ammunition, fod, and 
water, came under his untiring personal 
supervision. Yet, with all this, his si- 
lence was so great, his reticence so pro- 
voking, that I spitefully dubbed him 
“William the Silent,” and told him so, 
finding, to our mutual amusement, that 
I had unwittingly given him part of his 
right name—as he informed me, with a 
quiet laugh, that in Nevada folks used 
to call him “Sage-brush Bill.” Now, 
whether he had imagined that I was 
punning on his old name, that silent 
meant wise, and wise meant sage, I did 
not stop to discover, but asked him, 
“What was the reason they gave you 
that name?” determined not to let the 
fire die out, now that I had succeeded in 
producing a spark. “Well,” said he, 


“there were two reasons; first, I hada 
shanty all alone in the sage-brush plains, 
where I raised stock, and did a little 
mining for some years; and then I was 


the only doctor that fellows, twenty 
miles off from me, could get when they 
had the mountain fever, and the only 
‘medicine I had was sage-brush, from 
which I used to make hot and strong 
tea, and then made them drink it by the 
pint, until the sweat ran off by the quart, 
and I suppose the fever come out through 
the skin, for they generally got well.” 
From some remarks that Bill made 
that day, I became satisfied that I was 
fast rising in his estimation, and I also 
became aware of a little fact, not flatter- 
ing to my self-esteem, that Bill had been 
quietly taking my measure, and that 
much of his reticence arose from his 
having been for some time undecided as 
to whether I was of sufficient “quality” 
to become communicative with. I can 
not say his opinions were all orthodox, 
but his honesty and shrewdness made 
them very acceptable as conversation. 
Naturally enough, we first spoke about 
Indians, and, very much to my surprise, 
there was a remarkable absence of the 
usual indiscriminate abuse of that peo- 
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ple, and the wholesale condemnation of 
every thing, men and measures, that 
have become mingled with their affairs. 
Not that Bill was one likely to travel 
with an empty gun, or a gun not at hand 
when wanted, or be slow in its use in 
defense of himself and others; but he 
held stoutly to the theory, that they, be- 
ing the original owners of the soil, had 
a right to some consideration and com- 
pensation from our race. 

“We have come here,” said he, “by 
the thousands; we have taken their best 
land, their best water, their finest tim- 
ber, driven off by our mines and works 
their venison and all other wild animals 
on which they live, and they ought to be 
paid for this by being partially fed at 
every military post in the country, or 
else at once classed as coyotes and wild- 
cats, whom it is right to exterminate. 
It is not an Indian’s nature to think as 
we think, or work as we work, and no 
amount of training can ever make him a 
man of our kind, because his traditions 
and his training all scorn the results 
which we have attained, and the means 
by which we attained them. As for mil- 
itary posts, I would have more of them: 
one in every district where Indians are 
plentiful, and encourage them to live 
around, and be as lazy as they choose ; 
better that than they should be made 
hostile by hunger, and kill travelers to 
obtain their horses and mules for food. 
Count up the loss to the nation from the 
interruptions they so effectually give to 
commerce, and balance it against an is- 
sue of flour and beef to the various 
tribes, and see where the gain would be. 
And I think it will pay, in the long run, 
to put a reservation as near as you can 
to the place they have been used to live 
in; it makes them more contented, for 
they have feelings about birth-places 
and graves the same as we have. 

“T don’t know about employing vol- 
unteers, unless you adopt the extermi- 
nating plan; for they would be likely 
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enough to effect it, if you had enough of 
them, and provided they had plenty of 
supplies, and officers who knew and did 
their duty. Still, I think the feeding 
plan would be the cheapest, quickest, 
and kindest plan, after all; for those 
who lived around a military post, and 
were well fed and treated, would soon 
lose all desire for hostile acts, and be- 
come as demoralized as their greatest 
enemy could wish. What do I think of 
gradually civilizing these Indians? Well, 
I'll tell you a conversation I had, a few 
months ago, with a young man, passen- 
ger of mine, who had come out here from 
the East, almost expressly, as he told 
me, to report to some society he was 
agent for— Quakers, I reckon—about 
the best way of civilizing them? He 
told me his business, and then said, as 
I had lived here some time, he would 
like to get my ideas of the matter; so I 
just told him that it did them all great 
credit who were taking so much trouble 
and expense, and it was a very pretty 
theory they were indulging in; but that 
he could get a cheaper way of finding 
out whether the plan would work, by 
trapping a few coyotes, and trying to 
change them, by feeding and training, 
into good, useful shepherd dogs, and 
perhaps a few years of experimenting 
would teach him there was as much dif- 
ference in the breed of men as of dogs, 
and that to transform one breed into an- 
other was difficult and expensive. It is 
the best policy to let all the wild ani- 
mals, whether two-legged or four-legged, 
die off quietly; so I recommended the 
feeding process to him.” 

“Well, Bill,” said I, “these are very 
unusual sentiments for a man in your 
position; perhaps, however, your expe- 
rience has not been sufficiently adverse 
to eradicate the lessons taught you in 
some peaceful home, far away from dan- 
ger. We all know how difficult it is to 
forget these lessons.” Bill did not an- 
swer me for several minutes; and, as I 
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turned toward him to see if he had heard 
me, I saw that he was looking into va- 
cancy. His thoughts were far away, and 
a shadow had stolen over his face. 

“If I measured my sentiments about 
the Indians,” he slowly said, “by what 
I have suffered from them, no good word 
in their favor would come from my lips. 
I tell you, I have worked and worked, 
early and late, to get along in the world 
by energy and honesty, until I am tired 
of profitless industry. I have made mon- 
ey —plenty of it—particularly in stock- 
raising, and been successful in mining, 
too; but I have lost, by Indian robber- 
ies, three distinct times, all I ever made, 
and I don’t think I shall try to get rich 
again. In that far-off home you mention, 
there are those whose comfort in their 
old age was my daily thought, and it was 
that which gave nerve and firmness to 
heart and hand in the lonely shanty on 
the sage-plains of Nevada, and in the 
rough cabin on the rougher hills of 
Washoe, where my prospects were so 
good that I made sure of a quick and 
happy return to the old folks at home. 
But the Indians got all—every thing I 
had; didn’t leave me a hoof; burnt my 
cabin; stole my stock; shot me twice— 
an arrow went through this arm; there’s 
a bullet under this rib—doctor says it 
has got a case round it, and won’t hurt 
me. It is no use fighting any more 
against such luck as that. I knock un- 
der for the future, though I shan’t pass 
in my checks till they are called for. I 
always treated the Indians well, but then 
others didn’t, and that was the trouble. 
They were strangers who attacked ne— 
Shoshones and Winnemuccas— from a 
distance, whom some White Man had 
injured, and they, as many White Men 
do, attacked the first men of the people 
who injured them, without asking any 
questions.” 

Having duly expressed my sympathy 
regarding what he had endured, and my 
concurrence in some of his views, I re- 
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marked, it was wonderful so many men 
should continue in so profitless an em- 
ployment in so wearying a country; but 
Bill rejoined, by asking me if there was 
any thing very profitable or easy in the 
life of a sailor or soldier: “for you see,” 
said he, “I have been both, found both 
hard enough, and yet people stay at both. 
I ran away to sea when a boy, took a 
whaling voyage, had a perfect devil for 
a captain, deserted from him twice, but 
he caught me each time, and punished 
me until I wished myself dead; but I 
served my voyage out, was discharged 
in Boston, and, in two mouths, shipped 
for another voyage. After that, enlisted, 
in 1846, for the Mexican war, and went 
through all of it; was with Scott from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, and had 
some hard duty and hard fighting, and 
plenty of sickness; but none of these 
hardships took away my taste for that 
kind of adventure, any more than my 
troubles since have for this kind of life, 
with all its perils; and I relish the wild, 
open life of the hills and the plains, where 
the air blows fresh and free, and I like 
the silence and solitude of the cafon and 
the mesa as well now—aye, better—than 
when I first tried it, in 1850. No deny- 
ing it, ’tis hard work to pack a couple of 
blankets and a pick, and perhaps your 
grub, forty miles a day, and I have done 
that many a day; ran all risks of losing 
my way, finding no water, and with an 
Indian on my trail, watching for a chance 
to take my scalp. It is hard enough, 
but it is healthy; and I prefer health and 
hardship on these hills and plains, where 
you can fill your lungs with pure and dry 
air, until you feel like flying. 

“No, never was married ; and I some- 
times thank God for that, especially 
when ! see some of those poor Texas 
emigrants, toiling along with their wag- 
ons loaded with care-worn and tired 
women and children. How they get 
along as well as they do, I don’t know, 
for there are many hardships, without 
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reckoning the scarcity of feed and water, 
for them and their stock. Sometimes 
they get too much water,” continued he, 
thoughtfully. “Do you see that wash 
ahead ?—there where the sand is so deep 
and dry, half hiding those big, granite 
bowlders, where the mesquit bushes are 
growing out of a solid rock, as it seems, 
though their roots take hold jn the crev- 
ices and dig down, splitting the rock 
until it holds moisture forthem? Well, 
just there, I saw the water, in 1867, 
eight feet deep, and I was almost an 
eye-witness of a sad occurrence that 
took place then. A Texas family had 
come out to California, been disappoint- 
ed, and were going back again. The 
old man, wife, two girls of nineteen and 
seventeen, and a boy of thirteen, with a 
wagon drawn by six good animals, and 
two running loose, were coming through 
this dry wash, when a water-spout burst 
over them, and all were lost. 

“Shortly afterward, I also had a nar- 
row escape from one of these sudden and 
fearful mountain torrents. Jack Seely, 
myself, and two others, had been out 
prospecting, and found a lead, which we 
had determined to work. On our way 
we camped, early one day, on a narrow, 
winding arroyo. The weather was sul- 
try, and black, thick clouds were form- 
ing on the hill-tops. Suddenly, we heard 
a dull, thundering noise, which seemed 
to shake the earth like a band of horses 
on the stampede. Nearer and nearer 
came the sound, and we soon realized 
the fact that a water-spout had spent its 
force in the cation above. On came the 
roaring torrent, and before we could 
roll our blankets, a bank of water two 
feet deep came sweeping upon us. A 
second bank of water, then a third and 
a fourth, came rushing down, until the 
the flood, in an incredible short time, 
was five feet deep. We saved our lives, 
but nothing else; the broken remains 
of our wagon and the carcasses of the 
horses were lodged against a large bowl- 
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der, about half a mile down the wash. 
In an hour’s time, not a drop of running 
water was left in the wash.” 

“T suppose, Bill, you still hope to 
make a rich strike in the mines, some of 
these days, and then go back to the 
East?” 

“Well, no; I’ve about given that idea 
up. I am thinking of taking up a half- 
section or more, on the Salinas, this 
summer—fine land down there, good 
many families moving in—and raising 
stock for the mining camps and small 
towns that the new railroad will make. 
I am not quite broke yet, and I think, 
by hiring a few Sonoranians to look after 
the beasts, I can do pretty well in grain, 
hay, and stock. I learned their language 
and ways, during the Mexican war. Be- 
sides, I am acquainted with a Mexican, 
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who wants to go shares with me. Fer- 
nandez has considerable stock, and he 
owes me a good turn, for saving his life 
from the Apaches; and he is one of 
those foolish fellows that a debt of that 
kind tells on, and he’d like to pay it, if 
he could.” 

After detailing the desperate encoun- 
ter they had with the Indians, he con- 
cluded by saying: “We bagged fifteen 
Apaches, all told, that day—real fighting 
men, no boys or squaws. Fernandez 
and I became such good friends that we 
have not got over it yet, and so we in- 
tend to become partners in ranching, 
down in the Salt River country; and if 
you or any of your friends ever come 
that way—’tisn’t far from Phenix —we 
will welcome you with the best we have.” 

And so I parted with Sage-brush Bill. 


4 
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T has heretofore been a conjecture 
I as to the number of inhabitants this 
interesting country contained, authori- 
ties ranging in their estimates from 
twenty to fifty millions. This uncer- 
tainty has been at last set at rest by the 
commendable zeal of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in following Western customs 
and usages. Last Japanese New Year, 
which occurred in February, the Em- 
peror ordered a census of a// the people, 
this time including a class never before 
enumerated, being outcasts from all so- 
ciety except their own. These persons 
are not, as some newspaper correspond- 
ents have asserted, the poor, worthless, 
and degraded, but the rejected pariahs 
of the land on account of their occupa- 
tions, forcibly reminding us of the old 
Mosaic laws of uncleanness. All whose 
business brings them in contact with 
hides, leather, dead animals, etc., com- 
pose this class of unclean persons; and 
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among these are to be found many of 
the richest men of the Empire, who are, 
however, forbidden by law from exhibit- 
ing their wealth in any display of fine 
clothes or fine houses. This prejudice, 
no doubt, arises from a tenet in the 
Sintoo religion, which forbids the taking 
of life under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

The census returns, compiled from the 
Government archives at Yeddo, fully 
confirm the oft-repeated statements, that 
Japan is one of the most thickly popu- 
lated countries known. According to 
this present census, it contains 34,785,- 
321 people, of which 17,586,700 are re- 
turned as males, and 17,198,621 females. 
It is remarkable that the number of 
males and females are so nearly equal. 
The classification is as follows: The 
Mikado (Emperor), with the family of 
royal blood, 20; the Daimios (the feudal 
ords of the country), with their families, 
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3,186; the Samurai (the two-sworded 
class and /iterati), supported by the 
Government, 1,872,959. The farmers, 
mechanics, merchants, and laborers num- 
ber 31,954,321. These pay all the taxes, 
do all the work, and support in idleness, 
including the priests; over 2,500,000 of 
consumers. The outcasts, or interdict- 
ed class, number 456,695. These peo- 
ple live mostly in communities by them- 
selves, and are not allowed to intermarry 
with their more favored brethren. The 
number of Buddhist priests is set down 
at 244,869. The Sintoo doctrine is the 
religion supported by the Government, 
and the priests of this faith number 
163,140, being less than the Buddhist. 
There are 6,711 nuns of both sects. 
The blind, maimed, halt, including beg- 
gars, number 82,920; and of dwellings 
there are 7,092,728, giving an average, 
for each house, of nearly five persons. 
Japan is a hilly and mountainous coun- 
try. The scenery is grand and beauti- 
ful, and the climate healthy. In the 
southerly and middle portions, an exact 
counterpart of the climate of California 
is found, except that it rains in Japan 
during the summer months. Bananas 
and pine-apples, though not indigenous 
to the country, are grown in the south. 
The soil of some portions of the country 
is exceedingly rich, especially in the re- 
gion of one hundred miles surround- 
ing Yeddo, the capital; but in the main 
the soil is poor, and nothing but the pa- 
tient, incessant toil of the people has 
brought the land to the perfect state of 
tillage in which we find it. Yet, with 
all the frugality and care of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil, Japan does not produce 
a sufficient amount of food to supply the 
wants of her people. Within the past 
ten or twelve years, she has been com- 
pelled to purchase food supplies from 
abroad — chiefly from India—to the 
amount of $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 
yearly. And what is nearly as bad, she 
has, during the same time, imported 
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largely of raw cotton, chiefly from China. 
It must be admitted that these are most 
unfavorable conditions for any country, 
unless that country exports something 
to counterbalance the drain of precious 
metals, which can not be said of Japan. 
The balance of foreign trade is largely 
against her, and she is rapidly falling in 
debt to other nations, or, which is the 
same thing, importing more than she 
exports. 

Japan is well watered by springs and 
rivulets ; but from the natural configura- 
tion of the country, there can be no riv- 
ers of note. The streams partake large- 
ly of the nature of mountain torrents, 
and during the rainy season (June and 
July), portions of the country are often 
submerged, and great damage to field 
crops is the result. The products of 
the country are various. All the edibles 
grown in the United States are raised 
in Japan, but none come to the perfec- 
tion they do with us; in fact, a person 
recently from California would pronounce 
the productions of Japan worthless. Five 
thousand years of cultivation of the same 
product, on the same soil, long ago pro- 
duced its legitimate results: cabbage 
and lettuce without heads, tasteless rad- 
ishes, all kinds of fruits utterly worth- 
less, except the grape; barley and wheat 
straw, growing luxuriantly from a well- 
manured soil, bearing only a diminutive 
grain, that would not be harvested in 
Western countries; and cotton, with a 
staple so short as hardly to bear manu- 
facturing of any kind. 

Wheat and barley are sown in drills, 
or in many instances planted as corn, in 
hills, and harvested during the rainy 
months of June and July. Much of 
these crops is yearly damaged by rain; 
yet the patches grown are small, and 
many hands, between showers, manage 
to save the most of the yield. Both bar- 
ley and wheat are used exclusively for 
human food. The barley is scalded and 
the hull taken off, something after the 
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manner we treat hominy; it is then boil- 
ed and eaten, like rice, or made into 
“barley cakes.” 

Wheat is made into flour by “two 
women grinding at a mill.” The writer, 
during a stroll in the suburbs of Yeddo, 
witnessed this operation in all its primi- 
tive simplicity. Stopping one day for a 
drink of water at the door of a well-to- 
do Japanese family, we were —with the 
usual hospitality of the country—invited 
in to take tea. Hearing a strange noise 
in another room, we inquired what it was, 
and were politely asked to come and see. 
Stepping across a passage-way, a sliding 
paper-door at once revealed to us “two 
women grinding at a mill.” They were 
young, grown-up daughters of the fami- 
ly, who, at first, startled at our presence, 
ceased grinding. They, however, re- 
mained seated, and showed their good 
sense by resuming work when requested 
to do so; each, with one hand, grasping 
a perpendicular staff, one end of which 


was secured in the ceiling above, and 
the other end made fast to the outer 


edge of the upper millstone. The mill- 
stones were sixteen inches in diameter, 
and were grooved precisely in the same 
manner as ours of the present day. The 
upper stone was revolved by these un- 
sophisticated maidens by the staff, as 
indicated, while one of them carefully 
fed the wheat to the mill by hand. We 
have learned nothing in the art of grind- 
ing wheat, as the very best flour is made 
in this old-fashioned way. This mill 
was an heir-loom in the family, handed 
down from past generations. The old 
patriarch—the head of this very pleasant 
and intelligent family —could give us no 
information as to its age. 

Peas and beans are largely raised. 
Some twenty kinds of the latter are to be 
found in the market, while both roast- 
ed peas and beans form an important 
element of food for the lower classes. 
Rape is extensively cultivated for its 
seed, from which large quantities of oil 
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are extracted, and used for lights and 
culinary purposes. Tobacco is grown, 
and bears the same name as in Ameri- 
ca, thus showing a common origin, and 
is of a mild and harmless nature, being 
almost free from the powerful poison, 
nicotine, which pervades the plant in 
America. 

It has already been mentioned that 
the fruits of Japan are worthless. This 
is remarkable, for there is not the slight- 
est doubt that the country is well adapt- 
ed to the growth of fruits and berries of 
all kinds, if Western varieties were in- 
troduced by an experienced pomologist. 
The Japanese Government has made a 
most important move in the right direc- 
tion, by securing the services of General 
Horace Capron, who, for twelve years, 
presided at the head of the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture. General 
Capron can confer no greater boon on 
the Japanese people than to cover their 
hills and mountain-sides with Western 
fruit-trees, thus adding largely to the 
health and food-producing capacity of 
the country, and at the same time inter- 
fering in no way with the present mode 
of agriculture, which can hardly be im- 
proved, save and except in the scientific 
application of fertilizers. 

In fruit eating, the Japanese will have 
to be educated, as well as in eating flesh. 
No fruit, either in China or Japan, is 
ever allowed to ripen. It is all plucked 
and eaten by the time it is two-thirds 
grown. A favorite way in Japan of eat- 
ing unripe fruit is to boil it, and eat it 
with salt. Fruit served in this way is 
always to be had at any of the numerous 
eating-stands and tea-houses, which 
abound in the country, during the spring 
and summer months. 

Japan surpasses all other countries in 
the magnificence and beauty of her ever- 
greens. Indeed, the flora of the entire 
country is made up chiefly of this species 
of vegetation. The best quality of the 
various kinds of timber is found growing 
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among her hills, and nowhere else can 
there be found such a splendid assort- 
ment of conifers. The finest specimens 
of wood-work ever produced are known 
to have been made in Japan, and some 
of the finest grained timber in the world 
is to-day growing on the mountain slopes 
of this, as yet, little known country. 

Japan is poor in the precious metals, 
never having recovered from the almost 
entire depletion of gold she suffered im- 
mediately after her ports were thrown 
open to Western commerce, when tons 
upon tons of the yellow precious metal 
was sent out of the country, before the 
simple people knew that it was worth 
more than silver. During her long iso- 
lation of near three hundred years from 
all the outside world, Japan had forgot- 
ten—if she ever knew—the value of 
gold, and prized silver above it. To- 
day she is suffering terribly from her 
ignorance, having been almost ruined. by 
the craft and cupidity of her fair-skinned 
cousins, whom she was forced to admit 
into her household by threats at the can- 
non’s mouth. She is, however, rich in 
mines, and may yet recuperate. Gold, 
silver, copper, tin, lead, and iron abound 
within her borders. It is not at all im- 
probable that the purest and most exten- 
sive copper mines in the world exist here. 
Evidences of the abundance of the ore 
may be seen everywhere, in its use, when- 
ever it can be made to serve the place of 
iron. The huge and massive gates of 
the Emperor’s castle are hung on copper 
hinges, as are similar gates to the hun- 
dreds of Daimios’ yaskies ; and acres of 
sheathing of the same material can be 
found inside, all of the more prominent 
gates, posts, doors, etc., being overlaid 
with copper. The export of gold is pro- 
hibited by law; likewise, crude copper. 
The Mexican dollar is the basis of the 
circulating medium. 

The immense export of gold, followed 
by a ruinous civil war, forced the Japan- 
ese Government to issue a paper curren- 
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cy—a sort of pasteboard token — which 
is easily counterfeited. These money- 
tokens range in value from six cents to 
$500. They are neither numbered nor 
registered, and confusion worse con- 
founded reigns supreme in the finances 
of the country. The genuine curren- 
cy amounts to upward of $30,000,000. 
How much counterfeit money there is 
in circulation can not be told, but cer- 
tainly a very large amount, which ulti- 
mately the poor people must lose. Al- 
together, Japan, at present, may be con- 
sidered close on the verge of financial 
ruin; and it is fervently hoped, by the 
friends of this struggling empire, that the 
late visit of the Japanese Finance Com- 
mission to our rulers at Washington may 
result in some scheme whereby the evil 
day may be indefinitely postponed. 

Of the origin of this, curious people, 
we know but little ; in fact, nothing, save 
that they are a branch of the Mongol, 
or copper-colored race, and that they 
have correct records of their own coun- 
try dating back four thousand years. 
Of one thing, however, we may be cer- 
tain: the Japanese are an entire and 
distinct people from the Chinese, and 
from any other people of whom we have 
any knowledge. They resemble very 
much the Chinese in two respects only: 
that of living almost wholly on rice, and 
the use of the chop-sticks at their meals. 
In regard to language, laws, customs, 
habits, dress, usages, and religion, and 
even in the small acts and amenities that 
go to make up every-day life, the Japan- 
ese are wholly different from the people 
of the “Flowery Kingdom.” So oppo- 
site are they in their customs, that even 
the mechanics handle their tools in a 
manner entirely different. The Japan- 
ese carpenter draws his plane and saw 
toward him, while the Chinese carpen- 
ter, more after our Western style, push- 
es his saw and plane from him. 

The Japanese are warm-hearted, friend- 
ly, and obliging; the Chinese, cold, snaky, 
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and retiring. The Japanese are impul- 
sive, brave, and chivalrous; the Chinese, 
slow, cowardly, and treacherous. The 
Japanese are simple, confiding, and trust- 
ing; the Chinese, crafty, suspicious, and 
deceitful. Both nations excel all others 
in courtesy and politeness—the Japanese 
from a feeling of pride and honor; the 
Chinese from the mere force of habit 
and national etiquette. The Japanese 
meets you frankly, and asks to be taught; 
the Chinese looks on with studied indif- 
ference and supreme contempt. The 
Japanese makes inquiry about your coun- 
try, laws, customs, etc.; the Chinese 
will hear of nothing outside the “ Mid- 
dle Kingdom.” The Japanese spends 
his earnings, and lives joyfully to-day ; 
the Chinese carefully numbers his grains 
of rice, and stores away for the future. 
The Japanese workman puts by his tools 
at night, and repairs to his home for sup- 
per; the Chinese eats his morsel of rice 
at his work, and the sound of his saw and 
hammer is heard at midnight. The Jap- 
anese, at the approach of a storm, retires 
under cover; the Chinese toils patiently 
on, regardless of the elements. The 
people of both nations pay great honor 
and respect to their parents—the Japan- 
ese from filial love, the Chinese from fear 
of losing an ancestral blessing. Japan- 
ese maidens romp and play with their 
fellows, and accept as suitors whom they 
will; the secluded Chinese virgin lives 
on in feverish hope, wholly ignorant of 
her fate. A Japanese wife goes shop- 
ping with her husband and daughter, 
and selects a dress for the picnic- day; 
a Chinese lady, bound in the shackles 
of custom, with feet too small to walk, 
sends for the shop-keeper to bring his 
goods to her house, and with her daugh- 
ter lives on an aimless life in a cheerless 
harem. A Japanese lady exposes her 
charms after the most approved style of 
Western ball-room fashion; a Chinese 
lady, under all circumstances, will fasten 
her dress close up to her chin. A Jap- 
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anese lady exhibits with pride her jet- 
black teeth ; a Chinese lady glories in a 
mouthful of the whiiest ivory. A Jap- 
anese lady, with primitive innocence, in 
a nude state, will enjoy her bath with a 
gentleman friend; a Chinese lady will 
suffer martyrdom, before she will per- 
form her ablutions even in the presence 
of her husband. A Japanese mother, 
too poor to rear her infant daughter, be- 
queaths it to the Government house of 
prostitution ; a Chinese mother sinks her 
female offspring beneath the turbid wa- 
ters of some angry river. 

When we come to compare the two 
nations in a physical, intellectual, com- 
mercial, and moral point of view (as we 
understand virtue), the Chinese nation 
is the superior of the two. No business 
men more shrewd and far-seeing than 
the Chinese can be found anywhere. 
China numbers her millionaires by the 
thgusand, and some of her humblest cit- 
izens have risen high in the councils of 
the nation. The distinctive trait of the 
Chinese character is to provide for the 
future, and to do so they will stint them- 
selves from day to day. Barter, trade, 
and traffic, are specialties with the Chi- 
nese, while it is different with the Japan- 
ese. Chinese merchants, bankers, and 
mechanics are making heavy inroads on 
the native business done at all the Jap- 
anese ports open to foreigners, notwith- 
standing the Japanese Government im- 
poses upon them shameful disabilities. 
Caste—the most blighting curse of any 
people —so deeply rooted in the social 
economy of Japan, has no existence in 
China, and here is to be found one great 
source of the latter’s national superior- 
ity. 

The great sin of opium-smoking is not 
chargeable directly on the Chinese na- 
ticn, for her rulers fought long and ear- 
nestly against its introduction into their 
country; but English bayonets and 
Western civilization prevailed, and now 
the oldest nation on earth is rapidly ap- 
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proaching dissolution, under the infiu- 
ence of this deceitful drug. 

The Japanese language consists of 
four almost entirely distinct dialects, 
and, next to the Chinese, is the hardest 
to acquire of all known tongues, and 
good interpreters of this language are 
very scarce; yet the language can, by 
perseverance, be learned, and, for the 
encouragement of thousands of young 
men in the United States, who have a 
chance to become independent in Japan, 
a case in point may be mentioned: Frank 
Upton, a young man in the employ of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
left his vessel at Yokohama, Japan, to 
try his fortunes ashore. Having been 
raised on a farm, he accepted employ- 
ment in a dairy, and soon found himself 
overseer of some twenty to thirty native 
servants, of whose language he could 
speak not a word. Upton surveyed the 
situation, and resolved to become mgs- 
ter of it. At all hours of the night and 
day he was at his post, living among the 
Japanese, and spending his leisure hours 
deciphering the discordant sounds that 
assailed his ears from all directions. 
He soon mastered’ the common coolie 
lingo, used about the dairy. His busi- 
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ness brought him in contact with the 
merchant and farmer classes, who each 
use a different dialect, and these, by 
great diligence and application, he learn- 
ed to speak. He purchased books, and 
boldly attacked the language of the up- 
per classes, including that used by the 
Emperor and his Court; and, by indom- 
itable perseverance, he accomplished, in 
less than three years, what no other man 
has ever done before him, in so short a 
time—namely, learning to speak the Jap- 
anese language with ease and fluency, 
and to converse intelligently with all 
classes, from the Emperor to the com- 
mon coolie. Upton is now engaged to 
travel in America and Europe with a 
Japanese Prince as interpreter, at high 
wages, and his knowledge of this diffi- 
cult language insures him a good posi- 
tion during life. It is needless to add, 
that Frank Upton is a strictly temperate, 
moral young man, for no person of bad 
or ‘loose habits need ever attempt what 
Upton has accomplished ; yet there are 
thousands of young men that can do the 
same, and be sure of situations in Japan, 
either as teachers or interpreters, with 
wages ranging from $150 to $300 per 
month. 
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HAD been to the theatre that even- 
I ing. The play was one that imagi- 
native people would see, and not be like- 
ly to forget. Ifromantic rhetoric, revolt- 
ing crime, and red-handed vengeance 
are calculated to fasten a thing in re- 
membrance, Schiller’s “ Robbers” will 
survive the second deluge. The “har- 
rowing dramatic spectacle” left no mor- 
bid impression behind on this occasion. 
It had been my fate to undergo it a score 
of times before, and I had hardened un- 
der the process. Charles de Moor slip- 


ped into oblivion with the extinguishing 
of the foot-lights, on the evening of the 
occurrence of my supernatural experi- 
ences. 

I was domiciled on the second floor 
of a brick house: one of those smart, 
trim, martin-box affairs that are wont to 
“prink” themselves on the retired thor- 
oughfares of all American cities. Over 
the upper hall was a large sky-light open- 
ing directly to the heavens: one likes to 
be precise when dealing with such mat- 
ter-of-fact materials as sky-lights and 
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bricks. It was not later than midnight 
when I ascended the second flight of 
stairs, on ho thoughts intent but the 
soothing ones of bestowing myself into 
the inviting arms of Morpheus as speed- 
ily as possible. It was a preternaturally 
bright night out-of-doors. The uncloud- 
ed disk of a full moon poured a flood of 
luminous radiance upon the patch of un- 
carpeted floor underlying the sky-light. 
Humming a somnolent air, I passed from 
the hall into my room, and drew a luci- 
fer against the wall to ignite the gas with. 
Just as I applied the flaming match to 
the jet, a whiff of wind, or of something 
else, blew it out, and my attention was 
instantly arrested by three very une- 
quivocal raps, such as only a hard- 
knuckled, importunate individual would 
be guilty of perpetrating—administered, 
apparently, to the door of an adjoining 
apartment. Wondering how he, or she, 
could have come up-stairs without be- 
ing heard, I stepped into the hall. Fr@m 
the solidity of the raps, I expected to see 
a large, masculine person; but to my in- 
finite surprise, there was no visible pres- 
ence in the hall! 

The door of the next room opened, 
and the lady, who, with her husband, oc- 
cupied it, thrust out her head, and, see- 
ing me, inquired: 

“Did you rap?” 

“T did not,” I replied; “I heard raps, 
I thought, upon your door, and not hav- 
ing heard any one come into the hall, 
I stepped from my room to ascertain 
whence the sounds came.” 

“Tt is very strange,” she said, glanc- 
ing nervously about. ‘The same phe- 
nomenon has occurred once before to- 
night, and, on opening my door, no one 
was to be seen. What can it be?” 

“Nothing,” I jocosely said, “or next 
to nothing. I am sure it is nothing but 
can be easily traced and accounted for, 
should the phenomenon again occur. 
Probably it was the wind. It is tossing 
itself about wonderfully, outside.” 
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She shook her head in that negative 
way that women will when not convinced. 
“T do not believe the wind could thump 
a door like that. The raps were too reg- 
ular and methodical for the wind. It 
was altogether different from the desul- 
tory rattle usually produced by a gust. 
Besides, the doors are all shut, and there 
is no passage above nor below for a cur- 
rent of air. I fear it is an omen of evil. 
My husband is absent much beyond his 
customary hour, and I am apprehensive 
something dreadful has befallen him.” 
Here she washed her hands nervously 
in imperceptible water, and despairing- 
ly wrung them out. 

“Nonsense!” This was the most 
comforting assurance I could think of 
at the moment. 

Another negative shake of the head. 
“T don’t know whether it is nonsense or 
good sense. Men are so hard-hearted 
and skeptical that they always laugh 
faith in premonitions to scorn. I re- 


member poor grandfather had just such 
a mysterious warning shortly before he 
died. He was splitting wood in the shed 
one morning, and heard three raps on 
the roof above his head. He looked up 
at the first raps, and paid them no fur- 


ther attention. They came twice more, 
very distinct and unequivocal. He went 
in and told grandmother he was going to 
die, She kept on darning a pair of his 
stockings, and said, as you have said— 
nonsense! But he did die. He never 
wore the stockings she was darning. 
How do you account for such things?” 
“Superstition, pure and simple—very 
simple. Shculd we have another call, I 
have no doubt we shall be able to trace 
effect to cause, and that, I am confident, 
will prove to be simple to absurdity.” 
She reluctantly withdrew into her 
room, and closed the door. I re-enter- 
ed mine, and was fumbling for another 
match to renew the experiment of light- 
ing the gas, when the raps were repeat- 
ed with such deliberate and startling 
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distinctness that I actually jumped into 
the hall, determined to be there soon 
enough to ascertain all about it. At the 
same instant her door opened. ‘ Look!” 
she gasped, pointing to the patch of 
moonlight under the sky-light. I did 
look, and a thrill of commingled awe 
and curiosity shot through me and held 
me spell-bound. In the centre of the 
plat of moonlight, stretching from the 
sky-light to the floor, was something in- 
tensely black. Of so dense a blackness 
was this gigantic shadow, the middle of 
a large trunk, that stood against the wall 
behind it, was completely hidden from 
view. Only the projecting ends were 
discernible. 

I was, and still am, a practical man, 
with no glamour of the occult about me. 
There had been nothing in my experi- 
ence upon which I could “hang the 
ghost” of a belief in demonology. But 
for once I was confronted with an “ap- 
pearance” not provided for in my phi- 


losophy. For an instant I stood appal- 
led. Curiosity to analyze this marvel 
soon got the better of less agreeable 


emotions. I approached and deliber- 
ately thrust my hand into and through 
it. The sensation startled me more than 
the appearance had. The effect was the 
same as it would have been had my hand 
been thrust into a current of Arctic air, 
or a bucket of ice-water. It was terribly 
cold, and sent an involuntary shiver all 
over me. I withdrew the hand. It was 
benumbed—paralyzed. Slowly the black- 
ness drifted upward, waving to and fro, 
as though blown upon by a gentle wind. 
I looked down, and with the shriek of 
the terrified woman ringing in my ears, 
I turned and fied into my room. The 
lifting of that ebon drapery disclosed 
three ghastly, misshapen, naked feet, 
from which exhaled a sickly, pale-white 
phosphorescent light. It was half an 
hour—and seemed an eternity—before 
I could summon sufficient courage to 
look into the hall. When I did, the 
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white-footed terror was gone. I looked 
for the lady. She was lying in her door- 
way. She had fainted and faflen forward 
upon her face. It took some time to re- 
store her to consciousness, and longer 
still to tranquillity. She beseeched and 
implored to be instantiy taken from the 
house. To accede to her frantic ap- 
peals, at two o’clock at night, was hard- 
ly convenient or advisable. I remained 
with her until her husband returned. 
Alarmed at her condition, he naturally 
inquired the cause. He was told she 
had had a fit of hysterics. The informa- 
tion relieved him of anxiety atonce. An 
opium-pill soon relieved her. 

At half-past two, I sought my own 
room, in rather a perturbed frame of 
mind. The moon shone clearly through 
the sky-light. Assuring myself that the 
phantom was gone for ¢ha? night, I es- 
sayed to find a match with my right 
hand. It fell upon the table like a stone. 
T had forgotten it was paralyzed. With 
my left I lit a match, and then the gas. 
I disrobed myself, as expeditiously as 
the use of one hand would admit, turned 
down the gas, and jumped into bed. I 
closed my eyes. No sooner had I done 
so, than I heard three faint, measured, 
sepulchral raps, emanating, this time, 
from a door in the lower hall. I con- 
cluded to lie still and await develop- 
ments—or quiet—whichever the fates 
might decree. I was nervous, and think 
I was justified in being so. I even en- 
vied the woman in the next room the 
oblivion brought her by the opium pill. 
I thought I would get up and procure one 
for myself, but did not. By unconscious 
degrees, I fell into a doze, from which I 
was awakened by hearing, or thinking I 
heard, feet coming up-stairs. I listened. 
“ Pat-pat-pat,” quick and light; then, a 
sudden cessation. After awhile, I dozed 
again; and again, “pat-pat-pat,” on the 
stairs, quick and light, awoke me. I 
mused on the systematic regularity of 
the sounds. Three raps, three feet, three 
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steps. Was Zhree a portent of a com- 
ing event? Did it signify three hours, 
three days,‘ three weeks, three months, 
or three years? Did I actually hear and 
see what I saw and heard? Or was I 
mad? My head felt like a ball of molten 
fire. My heart was beating with the ra- 
pidity of a battle-reveille. I lifted my 
right hand to my forehead. It was as 
cold, stiff, and senseless as the hand of 
a dead man. These things were so. I 
was not deceiving myself—it was not an 
illusion. I would get up and rush into 
the street —any where, out of this house 
of the Infernal. I sprang from the bed, 
and groped for my clothes. Doing so, I 
chanced to glance up at the transom- 
light over my room door. It consisted 
of three panes of glass. In the centre 
of each pane, flashed, for a luminous in- 
stant, a fiery figure “3.” Again, Zhree/ 
The terrors of apprehension climaxed 
here. Nature could endure no more, 
and the reaction came. I laughed aloud 


—defianfly. I cared for nothing. “Can’t 
you do something in the Four or Five 
way?” I exclaimed; “this Three busi- 
ness is becoming monotonous.” I await- 
ed and expected something diabolical in 


response. Nothing came. I went out 
into the hall and looked down-stairs. I 
saw nothing. The moon had gone down. 
The first faint, ashy-gray light of the 
early morning shimmered in a feeble, 
uncertain way through the sky-light. I 
sat down at the head of the stairs, and 
pounded the wall with my paralyzed 
hand. Richard’s soliloquy, “Here, to- 
night; but where, to-mcrrow night?” 
floated through my mind. “No matter 
where,” I muttered, and leaned my fe- 
verish head against the stair-rail. I 
slept. I had an indistinct conscious- 
ness of the blissful fact, and that I in- 
wardly said, “Thank God!” I heard 
the street-door open. I heard a rustling 
in the lower hall, and then, footsteps on 
the stairs—“tap-tap-tap,” quick and 
light; then, a sudden cessation. The 
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cabalistic Three, again. The steps were 
repeated, with intervening cessations, up 
the first flight of stairs, through the mid- 
dle hall, to the foot of the stairs upon 
which I sat. I glanced down. Stand- 
ing in a row abreast of each other, at 
the foot of the stairs, I saw the outlines 
of three black figures, bearing in their 
hands before them a floating, white ob- 
ject. ‘“ Tap-tap-tap,” quick and light, the 
three figures came up three steps and 
stopped. All black—nothing but black. 
What was that white something in their 
hands? I could not define it. “Tap- 
tap-tap.”” Three steps nearer. ‘“Tap- 
tap-tap.” Nearer still. Three more 
ominous “taps,” and they were but three 
steps below me. They made a move- 
ment forward, the white object in their 
hands unfolded. J/¢ was a shroud! 
“Stop!” I shrieked, and sprang up, 
fully awake. I looked for the funereal 
Three, fully confident they were there, 
and saw—nothing! I heard the birds 
singing, outside; the beneficent sun was 
shining’ through the sky-light; it was 
broad day. The husband of my terrified 
lady-companion thrust his rumpled head 
out of his door, and growled: “What 
are you standing there, in next to noth- 
ing, and yelling like a lunatic at noth- 
ing?” I made no response, but retired 
to my room, threw myself onthe bed, 
and slept soundly until one o’clock. I 
awoke with mind refreshed and right 
hand sensible. If there is any thing in 
omens, I cogitated, somebody in this 
house is on limited time. Three hours, 
three days, three weeks, or three years 
will decide it. All those epochs have 
passed, and all who were occupants of 
that house then are living now. The 
lady removed the next morning. Noth- 
ing could have persuaded her to remain. 
She was in continual dread of the re-ap- 
pearance of those horrible feet. Of the 
after-sights, I was discreet enough to say 
nothing. The story is not quite all told 
yet. The subsequent morning, on the 
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floor where the apparition had stood, I 
discerned the distinct imprint of three 
naked feet, bleached, as it were, into the 
very wood. They are to be seen to this 
day. 

If the reader insists on being made 
acquainted with my convictions regard- 
ing the matter, I frankly confess that I 
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have none. I am just as positive that 
what I saw was not, as I am that I saw it. 
People who put not their faith in ghosts, 
nor in any thing else, will say this nar- 
rative is all a hoax. I wish it were. 


With such, seeing is not believing, nei- 
ther is actual contact positive proof of 
the proximity of the unappareled truth. 


THE WILLAMETTE SOUND. 


DESIRE to study, in place, some 

of the evidences of the more re- 
cent changes of level along the coast of 
Oregon and Washington, with a view to 
compare, and, if possible, to connect, 
them with evidences of like changes in 
the interior, led to a visit to Shoalwater 
Bay, an inlet of the coast, a few miles 
north of the Columbia River. June, on 
our northern coast, is a pleasant season 
for such trips, and ours received its full 
measure of help from such accessories 
as bright sunshine and pure air above 
us, unmeasured wealth of form, color, 
and fragrance below. 

The ride, from the cape at the mouth 
of the Columbia to Shoalwater Bay, is 
one of the finest in the country. The 
road, for the greater part, is along the 
ocean beach, always strewn with the nu- 
merous wrecks of life cast upon its sands, 
and often presenting to the naturalist 
objects of rare interest. An abrupt turn 
of the road inland ends this finest of 
beach drives at ten or twelve miles from 
the cape. A short distance through 
woods of spruce and pine, thickly under- 
grown with a rich variety of flowering 
shrubs, and the road opens upon a fine 
view of Shoalwater Bay, at the pleasant 
little town of Oysterville. The general 
outline of the bay is in sight from this 
point. The bluffs that define its shores 
appear, seen northward, fifteen or eight- 
een miles away, and in the direction of 


its southern extension, ten or twelve 
miles. At intervals along this whole 
shore-line, one can plainly discern, from 
this point of outlook, what in the dis- 
tance appear as land-slides, but on near- 
er approach prove to be portions of the 
bluff-shore, undermined by the storm- 
surf, and in their present form showing 
fine sections of the strata of which they 
are composed. On examining these 
more closely, one sees a bank, not of 
common earth, but disposed in strat- 
ified layers of sediment, once evidently 
continuous over this whole region, and 
of nearly uniform thickness, now worn 
away above into a rolling surface, yet 
showing everywhere a fine persistence 
in the old water-lines that ruled its 
formation. Buried in this mass of sedi- 
ment, and occasionally cropping out in 
exposed sections, are vast beds of sea- 
shells, so entirely representing the life 
of the seas now around them, that, when 
an apparently exceptional form does ap- 
pear, memory at once recalls having 
seen this exceptional one somewhere 
on the coast. And yet, identical in spe- 
cies as these shells unquestionably are 
with those now living in the surrounding 
waters, the two sets of conditions are 
separated by the whole import of the 
term “fossil.” The waters that buried 
there those fossil shells, and covered 
them with one hundred vertical feet or 
more of ocean sediment, were waters 
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that so defined our northern coast as to 
have given it a far different outline from 
that of its present geography. 

In some of these bluff exposures, their 
past record is read in masses of buried 
forest trees, trunk, and leaves, and seeds, 
so buried in clay, and so well preserved, 
that the spruce cone, fragile at all times, 
is scarcely discernible from one of last 
year’s fruitage drifting in the neighbor- 
ing waters. From these vegetable re- 
mains, as from those of the shell-fish, 
the same truths are taught, for the trees 
are the same in kind as those now grow- 
ing on the bluffs one hundred feet above 
them, while the waters that covered them 
there with one hundred feet of sediment 
have passed away. The fossil story, 
then, that may be read here, is linked to 
our own times by the sameness of vege- 
table and animal life, and separated from 
ours by the passing away of the agencies 
by which its records were written. It 
is useless to ask, How long ago? There 
is no chronological record legible here. 
Future discoveries may connect these 
things with human story. We may not 
attempt this now. 

The marine remains of these bluffs 
plainly prove that when they lived, the 
waters around them were at, or near, 
their present level. They are species 
that love shoal water, and they are in 
place where found. The oyster is very 
abundant among them, and the shells of 
most of them are neither broken apart 
nor water-worn, as they would be if 
drifted here from some other locality. 
They evidently lie here as fossils, on the 
same bed they occupied while living; 
and oysters then, as now, rarely bed in 
waters more than a few feet in depth. 
The common cockle—another lover of 
shoal water—is also abundant among 
these remains, and, like the oyster, lies 
fossil where it lived; the opposite valves 
often now occupying the very positions, 
relatively, that they held while living. 
So, too, with the membtrs of the clam 
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family, whether mactra, or solen, or ve- 
nus—all are evidently in their native 
beds, where they lived and died. We 
conclude that when these shell-fish lived, 
the surrounding waters held nearly their 
present level. 

Another truth plainly taught in these 
stratified bluffs is this: the waters here 
became afterward much higher, or, thore 
exactly, the land lower. More than one 
hundred feet, certainly, for a stratified 
sediment of one hundred feet in thick- 
ness, as now seen in some of these 
bluffs —that, for instance, near North 
River—would require more than that 
depth of water to place it there. And 
this sediment is so fine in material as to 
warrant the conviction that it once ex- 
isted evenly distributed over this whole 
region, bay and all. The upper layers, 
too, have in them the finest materials 
and the fewest fossils. Both facts in- 
dicating increasing depth of water as the 
upper beds were deposited. 

Yet, another plain truth is legibly 
written here: the changes indicated in 
depth of water over this place were quiet 
changes. Anysudden catastrophe would 
leave signs of violence, and consequent 
strong current; but nothing of the kind 
appears there. The fragile cone of the 
spruce-tree of the period, buried in that 
sediment, is found to-day, among these 
shells, as little marred by time as the 
shells themselves. The line of deposit 
along that sheltered bay, as it was at its 
deepest stage of water, is now as un- 
broken as it was then. Neither the vio- 
lence of earthquake, nor the suddenness 
of deluge, has left any trace of such 
agency to disturb the conviction one 
feels, that the changes indicated there 
were quiet ones, covering a long period 
of time, yet scarcely disturbing the quiet 
order of life over which they presided. 

That every inlet on our northern coast 
has its group of facts of like import, 
there can be no doubt. Our line of 
thought needs only those that mark its 
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extension to the Columbia River, and 
there the lessons gleaned from the bluffs 
of Shoalwater Bay re-appear in all their 
clearness. A fine instance of this is 
seen in a bluff on Mr. Whealdon’s farm, 
just inside the cape. Several others 
may be seen along the streams that fall 
into Young’s Bay, on the south bank of 
the river, and just back of Astoria. All 
these contain remains of animal and veg- 
etable life linked to our shores and for- 
ests of to-day by identity of species, and 
separated in our minds, from the present 
order of things, by the conviction that 
the agencies which placed them there 
have passed away. 

In all this, we are obviously study- 
ing only the lower limit of this latest of 
Oregon’s geological changes. Where 
shall we look for its upper limit? In 
other words, how high did those waters 
rise above the present sea-level? We 


might look for traces of its upper reach- 


es in the remains of old sea- beaches in 
elevated places on the abrupt slopes of 
the hills along the coast; but in such 
exposures old beach-lines are but rarely 
preserved against the storms of a thou- 
sand winters, still less those of tens of 
thousands. To find them and their rec- 
ords plainly legible, we must look to 
more sheltered localities inland. It will 
help us a good deal in our search for 
such old shore-lines of the interior, to 
carry a theory with us, such as shall 
point to the possible limits within which 
they may reasonably be sought. Will 
the facts we have gathered from Shoal- 
water Bay, and the lower Columbia, 
warrant us in forming such a theory? 
Let us see. 

Stratified sediment of a hundred feet 
in vertical thickness, finer by far in its 
upper layers than in those lower, and in 
its upper layers entirely devoid of marine 
remains, while the lower ones are often 
densely crowded with them, plainly in- 
dicate shoal water to begin the work, 
and deep water afterward over its high- 
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est layers. But the sediment itself is 
one hundred feet or more, and deep wa- 
ter over its upper surface, equal to the 
requirements of its facts, could not be 
less than another one hundred feet, thus 
making a totai depth of at least two hun- 
dred feet above the present water level. 
Let, then, a depth of two hundred feet 
be onr theory, and with this let us pass 
inland for facts to confirm it, if true; to 
reject it, if false; and, if confirmed, to 
trace by its help the outlines of that fine 
old Willamette Sound, that may have 
welcomed to its scores of sheltered har- 
bors the ancient hunter in the days of 
the Mammoth, and the Broad-faced Ox, 
when his canoe, if he had one, floated 
one hundred feet, or more, above the 
present altitude of the church spires of 
Portland and Salem. 

But, as we pass along, let us in imag- 
ination reconstruct the fine inland sea, 
that two hundred feet of elevation in the 
waters of the Columbia must have made. 
We have, first, the noble entrance, like 
that of the Straits of Fuca, extending 
from the present site of Astoria to that 
of St. Helen’s, eighty miles, or more, in 
length, varying from five to twenty miles 
wide, and over two hundred feet in depth. 
At St. Helen’s, it spread out into a broad 
inland sea, extending from the Scap- 
poose Mountains to the elevated land 
east of the Willamette Valley; and, like 
the Puget Sound of to-day, whose gen- 
eral outlines this-old Willamette Sound 
strangely resembled, it was here, in its 
southern extension, over the present 
valley, among elevated islands, deep 
channels, and land-locked bays, reach- 
ing from the Scappoose Mountains to 
Spencer’s Butte, that it spread out its 
greatest wealth of scenic beauty. Our 
theory would make it cover the whole of 
the lower levels through which the Wil- 
lamette now flows. 

Let us trace this grand water system 
eastward, along the present course of 
the Columbia *River. We started, it 
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will be remembered, from the capes, 
with a theoretic elevation of the waters 
two hundred feet above their present 
level. The fall of the river, from the 
lower cascades to the ocean, may be 
stated at forty feet ; the fall through the 
five miles of cascades, at thirty-five feet. 
Above this there are forty or fifty miles 
of narrow gorge, through a mountain 
range, with slopes too steep for preserv- 
ing old shore-lines, and through which 
the river falls twenty feet mote; and 
here we find the first open space east of 
the Cascade Mountains, in which the 
waters of that period, if two hundred 
feet higher at the capes than they now 
are, would have had an elevation above 
the present river level here of one hun- 
dred and five feet. There was, at this 
place, a lake-like extension of the river 
seven or eight miles wide, and fifteen or 
twenty long, into which a semi-circular 
system of streams, six in number, brought 


a continued supply of sediment — sand, 
clay, and gravel —and buried, year after 
year, in its strata, along the margin of 
that lake, the record of the passing 


events of the times. Now, manifestly, 
at whatever level here we may find these 
elevated beach-marks, with buried re- 
mains at all corresponding with those 
with which we started, here we shall 
find the figures to correct the theory 
with which we set out. 

Within a few miles of the mouth of 
the Des Chutes River, the very evi- 
dence we need turns up. More than 
250 feet above the present level of the 
river, and therefore 150 feet higher than 
the elevation with which we started in 
theory —buried in the stratified sands, 
clays, and gravels, that mark the wash 
oi those streams into, and along, that old 
lake-beach —are found the tusks, teeth, 
and bones of the land-animals of that 
period, marking at once the height at 
which these waters stood, and the life- 
record of the times. A recent visit to 
this locality, in company with an emi- 
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nent geologist, gives remarkably fresh 
vividness to the recollection of the facts 
and figures that define the position of 
its fossils. 

A ride of four or five miles from The 
Dalles, brings one to where three of the 
creeks, referred to, join their streams, 
and empty together into the Columbia. 
The surrounding hills are composed 
largely of soft volcanic tufa, and through 
this these streams have worn deep ra- 
vines in their descent. The ravines were 
worn to their present depth long before 
the periud we are describing, and when 
subsequently the waters arose here, 
backed up from the ocean, they filled 
these ravines, converting them into 
deep bays, and thus forming so many 
sheltered nooks, into which the streams 
washed, and in which they buried what- 
eve? winds or floods committed to their 
keeping. On entering one of these ra- 
vines, we come suddenly to the edge of 


-a newer and deeper excavation in its 


mid-channel. A sudden melting of 
snows on the neighboring hills, a few 
winters since, had caused these newer 
excavations. Scores of them were open- 
ed here within a circuit of twenty miles. 
The one we entered is a large one, though 
not the largest. It is more than a mile 
in length, is in some places two hundred 
feet wide, and twenty-five to thirty deep. 
Along the freshly fallen sides of these 
new excavations one can see distinctly, 
and horizontally stratified, the deposit we 
are seeking. The record at Shoalwater 
Bay is the latest there ; the record among 
these ravines is the latest here. The 
height of water proved to have existed 
so recently there must necessarily have 
made its mark here. And now, inas- 
much as these ravine sediments are the 
latest traces of high waters here, their 
elevation necessarily gives the height 
of those waters. And the figures that 
mark the height of these fossils above 
the present level of the river, are those 
we need to complete the theory with 
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which we started from the capes of the 
Columbia. 

Nor is there any room for mistake 
here; for while this fossil sediment ex- 
tends through a vertical range of more 
than 150 feet, the least total altitude that 
will meet the conditions of the problem 
must take in the highest portion of this 
fossil bed. Stating this at 250 feet 
above the present level of the river, is 
placing it at its lowest, and even then 
with the understanding that we are deal- 
ing with sediment, and not with sur- 
face lines. Nor yet will it do to set 
these facts to the credit of that sys- 
tem of river terraces known to exist 
throughout the northern portion of our 
continent. These, as recently described 
from Frazer River, by Chief Justice Beg- 
bie, of British Columbia, and as describ- 
ed, years ago, by Professor Dana, trom 
Oregon and California, and still later, in 
a recent number of Zhe American Four- 
nal of Science, in which they are desig- 
nated as “part of a system of terraces 
that covers a large part of North Amer- 
ica north of the Ohio, and existing on 
all streams, as far as examined, nearly 
to their heads in the mountains.” 

Now, our facts and these—exclusively 
inland facts—refuse to be classed to- 
gether. The system of old shore -lines 
we are tracing belongs primarily to the 
sea-shore. These other terraces run in- 
land, high among the mountains. The 
facts upon which our theory was based 
were gathered at Shoalwater Bay, were 
controlled entirely by the level of the 
Pacific Ocean, and scarcely affected by 
flood-levels in the river, and still less by 
any extended lake system of the inte- 
rior. 

And now, with our amended theory in 
mind, as a measuring-rod, let us retrace 
our steps to the lower country—the Wil- 
lamette Sound of the olden time. Let 
the fall of the Columbia River, from this 
lake-shore east of the Cascade Mount- 
ains to the mouth of the Willamette 
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River, be stated at eighty feet. Our 
fossil remains on this lake-shore are 250 
feet above the present level of its waters, 
making a total of 330 feet as the depth 
of those waters above the present surface 
at the mouth of the Willamette River. 
How naturally one looks to the cur- 
rents of such a vast body of water as the 
agency competent to the heaping up of 
that long sandy ridge, one hundred feet 
high, through which the river has cut its 
way at Swan Island, north of Portland. 
But let us follow it still farther inland. 
Over where Portland now stands, these 
waters were 325 feet deep; over Salem, 
165 feet; over Albany, 115 feet; over 
Tualatin Plains, 145 feet; over Lafay- 
ette, 170 feet. A narrow strait, over the 
present valley of the Tualatin River, ten 
or twelve miles in length, opened west- 
ward upon a broad, beautiful bay, ex- 
tending over the present sites of Hills- 
boro and Forest Grove, to Gale’s Peak, 
among the foot-hills of the Coast Range. 
The subsoil of the fine farms of that rich 
agricultural region, is itself the muddy 
sediment of that bay. Farther south, 
over the central portion of the present 
valley, and lying obliquely across the 
widest part of that Willamette Sound, 
there arose above those waters an ele- 
vated island. It extended from a point 
south of Lafayette to one near Salem, 
and must have formed a fine central ob- 
ject in the scene. Three or four vol- 
canic islands extended, in an irregular 
semicircle, where Linn County now is; 
and the islands of those waters are the 
Buttes of to-day— Knox’s, Peterson’s, 
and Ward’s. One standing on the sum- 
mit of either of these Buttes, with the 
suggestions of these pages before him, 
could so easily and vividly imagine those 
waters recalled, as to almost persuade 
himself he heard the murmuring of their 
ripples at his feet—so sea-like, the ex- 
tended plain around him—so shore-like, 
that line of hills, from Mary’s Peak, on 
the west, to Spencer’s Butte, on the 
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south, and only lost on the east among 
the intricate windings of extended slopes 
among the foot-hills of the Cascades. 
How natural would seem to him this res- 
toration of one of geology’s yesterdays! 

The shores of that fine old Willam- 
ette Sound teemed with the life of the 
period. It is marvelous, that so few ex- 
cavations in the Willamette Valley have 
failed to uncover some of these relics of 
the past. Bones, teeth, and tusks, prov- 
ing a wide range of animal life, are often 
found in ditches, mill- races, crumbling 
cliffs, and other exposures of the sedi- 
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ments of those waters, and often within 
a few feet of the surface. Did man, too, 
live there then? We need not point out 
the evidences of increasing interest the 
world feels in facts that tend to solve 
the doubts that cluster around this nat- 
ural inquiry. A few more mill-races 
dug, a few more excavations of win- 
ter floods—more careful search where 
mountain streams washed their trophies 
to their burial under still waters —and 
this question may be set at rest, as it re- 
gards that Willamette Sound. Oregon 
does not answer it yet. 
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VEN as when. in a distant land, 

the humming of a familiar air will 

touch the heart into home - sickness, so, 
to one with a natural love for the woods, 


a wild-flower will produce a longing for 


country scenes. A bunch of flaming 
snow-plants gave me an unrest, on an 
early day in summer, that nothing but a 
mountain-jaunt could cure. So this ma/ 
du pays was immediately alleviated by 
instructions to report, on the following 
morning, in bloomer array, for a fifty- 
mile ride. Three visits to the valley of 
the Yosemite have sufficiently acclimat- 
ed me, and toned down my enthusiasm, 
to spare you the severe infliction of those 
everlasting “descriptions.” 

It was late in the day as we galloped 
up to the hotel, leaving far behind us a 
plum-color and golden haze, that softened 
up the granite walls of El Capitan and 
the Cathedrals. Dismounting and near- 
ing the picturesque cottage, nestled in 
among the purple rocks, I observed a 
woman sitting on the porch, with two 
children snuggling up to her side. The 
picture they made was an odd and pleas- 
ing one: she, with a delicate complexion 
of snow and roses, and a wealth of gold- 
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en hair negligently looped back from a 
classic brow—a type of noble woman- 
hood and of elegant ladyhood; and the 
little ones, pretty- faced and sun-burnt, 
with tiny, unlaced boots and torn hats, 
and restless, chubby fists full of dirt—a 
dish of fresh mud-pies lying on the rock 
near by, “for to get cooked,” Cozy was 
explaining. 

“ Any letters ?” she asked of the guide, 
as I passed into my room. “Oh, that 
voice!” I thought; “only two words, 
and yet I know that voice will lead me 
over this valley. Such a magical, sing- 
ing tone! As usual, I’m a bewitched 
victim, and may as well make ready for 
the sacrifice.” 

For two days we passed each other 
with only a slight recognition, she being 
so quiet that I had forgotten her fasci- 
nating quality. I heard them address 
her as “ Mrs. Yelverton.” I hadn’t come 
lion-hunting, but had made this pilgrim- 
age with dolce far niente intentions, nei- 
ther wanting to seek new friends nor to 
be bored myself. But, being the only 
ladies occupying the cottage, needles, 
thread, sweet soaps, bouquets, lame 
birds, hungry cats, hornet-stings—to 
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say nothing of socially disposed, long- 
tailed lizards, horrid bats, bugs, spiders, 
Indians, and papooses—made it desira- 
ble to form an alliance for mutual enjoy- 
ment and protection. 

So the bonds of friendship were seal- 
ed. We rode up the trails, climbed the 
heights, walked the meadows over, and 
boated on the river, again and again, 
the summer through. For her my ad- 
miration was unbounded, being, without 
exception, the most interesting woman I 
ever knew. Others think likewise; so 
this is not alone the impression of en- 
thusiasm and partiality. 

In repose, she was intellectual -look- 
ing, but not handsome-— growing won- 
drously so, however, when animated ; 
beautiful in a thousand inexpressible 
ways—possessing, aside from an ex- 
pressive face, grace of gesticulation, and 
a listening, sympathetic manner, when 
not speaking herself. 

Among the arrivals, one evening, was 
Wells, the phrenologist, who at once 
recognized Mrs. Yelverton, although 
seventeen years had elapsed since their 
meeting in England. At that time, he 
had informed her of characteristics she 
would not believe she possessed, and of 
latent abilities and power waiting to be 
brought into action. Since that time, 
few women have had such a thrilling 
and eventful life, and displayed such 
strength of purpose and heroism. 

With a sad face, she passed out and 
stood on the porch, when one of Yosem- 
ite’s transformations took place. Just 
then, the new moon’s pure silver cres- 
cent appeared between the opposite cliffs, 
beautifying the noisy waters as they took 
nearly a three-thousand feet leap. The 
soft light fell upon her face, as Mr. Wells 
recalled some amusing incident, lighting 
it up into a radiance far brighter than 
the moonlight, and her eyes danced mer- 
rily as a child’s. But the next morning, 
Wells betook himself to a combination 
of business and pleasure, in examining 
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the hard heads of E] Capitan, the Three 
Brothers, Three Graces, the Old Man 
of the Mountain, and the head of the 
Merced, with their awe-inspiring bumps. 

News came of the Franco- German 
War; and, although born in England, 
Mrs. Yelverton’s heart and sympathies 
were with the French at all times. Her 
sister, being the wife of a French Gen- 
eral, lived in southern France, and with 
them she made her home, except during 
convent life in Paris, while receiving 
her education. She had much to at- 
tach her to that people—having, in ad- 
dition, been Maid of Honor to the Em- 
press, by whom she was much beloved, 
and, when a child, having saved the life 
of Napoleon III. It was when he had 
succeeded in crossing into France, but 
was discovered, chased into the river, 
and wounded, her brother-in-law being 
one of his pursuers. He was placed on 
a litter, and, for a long time, left with no 
attention to his agony. Slipping from 
the quarters, Thérése, taking a bandage, 
tied and knotted it above his wound, 
from which he was fast bleeding to death. 
“Brave little English girl,” he murmur- 
ed; and when, afterward, she paced the 
halls of the Tuileries, he remembered 
this of her. To both Emperor and Em- 
press she was devoted, and told me much 
of Eugénie’s charities and home- traits, 
and of her matchless beauty in boudoir, 
as well as in public. 

After leaving school, she met Major 
Yelverton, a younger son of Lord Avon- 
more, who became very much fascinated 
by her charms. She afterward went to 
Italy with her sister, to study vocal and 
instrumental music and art, even then 
receiving praise for those accomplish- 
ments. Hearing that several of the Sis- 
terhood connected with her old convent 
were going out as nurses to the sick and 
wounded in the Crimean War, she be- 
came very enthusiastic on the subject, 
and ambitious to be one of the number. 
Their reply to her from Paris was to the 
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effect, that, no matter what her zeal and 
capabilities, her youth would prevent her 
entering the nunnery; and even were that 
unobjectionable, it would require a long 
probation before the veil could be be- 
stowed, enabling her to enter upon re- 
sponsible duty. Nothing daunted, she 
besought her sister and a famous Count- 
ess, who was an intimate friend of the 
Pope, to intercede in her behalf. She 
was granted audience, but at once pro- 
nounced too young and lovely to assume 
the desired position. Upon a second 
presentation, she had, with a woman’s 
ingenuity, attired herself in the robes of 
a Sister of Mercy. With the golden hair 
confined out of sight, the cold, harsh 
band of white muslin bound across a¢r 
brow, the dreary drapery of black, an a 
serene face, she appeared ten years old- 
er. Then, with her fine command of 


language, she plead so eloquently that 
his Holiness was struck with her wom- 
anly arguments and zealous persistency, 


and, yielding to her entreaties, gave her 
his blessing, and bade her go forth to 
the good work. He recommended her 
to the Empress of the French, to whom 
she was presented by General Bazaine. 
At that time, Eugénie contemplated a 
visit to the seat of war, and, being charm- 
ed with the fair English girl, received 
her as a Maid of Honor, to take out with 
her, and dissuade, if possible, from an 
ambition to go into the hospitals. So, 
for months, she dwelt, in her new and 
delightful position, at the palace ; but the 
Empress altogether abandoning the proj- 
ect of going to the Crimea, Thérése held 
her to her promise, securing a place 
among the Sars, with whom she de- 
parted from France. 

For two years, the young nun won the 
admiration and praise of the Sisterhood 
arfd officers, by her untiring care of the 
sick and wounded. With a vigorous 
constitution and a brave, tender heart, 
she went about her duties, accomplish- 
ing more than older heads. At one time, 
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a vessel containing a thousand Russians, 
mostly wounded, came into port, after a 
severe battle. Every body was warned 
away from the ship, which bore fever and 
cholera patients, as well as cripples. 
But the delicate young nun was the first 
to climb the vessel’s side from the tiny 
caique that had borne her from the shore. 
Going from wound to wound of the most 
agonizing character, she bathed and 
bound them up; and, amid the shrieve 
and groans of the ‘vig, administered 
consolation. 

Major Yelvertor of tie English serv- 
ice, again met her, and was more than 
ever lost in admiration of her noble char- 
acter. Upon their return, they were be- 
trothed, and became man and wife in 
Scotland ; also, according to the Catho- 
lic Church, in Ireland. Of their tran- 
quil, happy wedded life she told me 
much; also, of the circumstances of his 
deserting her, and all her succeeding 
troubles, when the entire United King- 
dom was in an excitement over her fa- 
mous eighteen trials in English, Irish, 
and Scotch courts, when large sums of 
money were deposited in bank by sym- 
pathizing strangers and titled men, to 
enable her to meet expenses; and of 
Major Yelverton’s running away to the 
Continent, and being burnt in effigy at 
home, while the enthusiasm in her favor 
was so great that the horses were taken 
away and her carriage drawn by the peo- 
ple through the streets. 

So gentle and sweet- voiced, so dove- 
eyed and so loving was she, that I often 
wondered if this were the woman of force 
and character, whose heroism in defend- 
ing her title to lawful wife won the sym- 
pathy and admiration of Great Britain 
and of the world. 

But one night, when news came of 
Napoleon’s downfall, springing from her 
chair, her blue eyes becoming black, as 
she eloquently defended the French sol- 
diers and denounced their cowardly lead- 
ers, I not only comprehended her Cor- 
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inne-like power of improvising and mas- 
tering language, but felt the magnetism 
that had held audiences of nobility spell- 
bound, as she, for three consecutive days, 
plead her case in the House of Lords, 
Queen Victoria’s being the only wom- 
an’s voice ever before or since heard in 
the same place. 

I now beheld the majesty of her pres- 
ence, as she proudly raised her head, 
and gracefully gesticulated with her ex- 
quisite hands, and heard the grandeur 
and force of her sentences, and, more 
than all, listened to that wonderful voice, 
almost trumpet-toned at times, then ca- 
dencing to murmuring, liquid melody, 
that touched"the depths of the heart. I 
realized the hold she gained over her 
hearers, when all that she held dear and 
precious was at stake, and she obliged 
to open her wounds, and rehearse alike 
her love and happy life, and the crush of 
her pride at being put aside for another. 

As an authoress, she was a success in 
England. Many have listened to her 
in “Evenings with the Poets.” She 
kindly consented to relieve the monotony 
of our evening life with a reading of 
some of her “Echo” gems, on “ Mirror 
Lake.” So, on a cool evening, a merry 
company went down the meadows, past 
the new-cut hay, fragrant “as a clover 
farm,” up the banks of white violets, en- 
joying the gurgling freshness of the 
wood - streams, the breeze playing over 
the waters that mezzotinted the reflec- 
tions of the banks, and around the rug- 
ged rocks, every suggestion of romance 
about us: the towering heights, with 
their beautiful, pure legends, haunting 
us as we heard the tunes in the air from 
fall, and cataract, and tree-top, and in- 
sect choir, like the soft, lulling lament 
of the light-footed Tissaack, when Tuto- 
canula bore her away to the tasseled 
pine in the niche of El Capitan. 

Then we passed an Indian camp, with 
its glowing fire, and dusky faces, and 
barking dogs, finally climbing among the 
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rocks, a fit home for the Forty Thieves, 
with the “open, sesame!” that let us 
out at the borders of the lake. Here we 
stood on a projecting rock, and tried the 
echoes. “Tallyho!” shouted one with 
stentorian iungs. “Ho—ho—ho—o!” 
repeated the cliffs. “Do, mi, sol, do!” 
sounded the voice of a splendid tenor. 
“ Mi— sol— do— sol— do—o—o!” 
sang back Tissaack and her companions 
from their castles, three thousand feet 
in the air. Mrs. Yelverton warbled a 
Tyrolean melody, the echo accompani- 
ment being delicious over the waters. 
A great pyramid of wood, already ar- 
ranged, was now set on fire on the wa- 
ter’s edge, and the party embarked in 
the boat, to take a sail. We made the 
mountains re-echo with songs, for ours 
was a musical band. When about the 
middle of the lake, the bonfire was all in 
a flame, lighting up the water into a per- 
fect glory, rivaling 
“In crystal clearness 
Dian’s looking-glass.” 

It was almost an impossibility to tell the 
real from the reflected. The beauty of 
the border of drooping, willow-like fo- 
liage, green, with here and there dipping 
crimson and golden asters, was dupli- 
cated (echoes of color to our echoes of 
sound), giving the appearance of fairy 
caves and jeweled grottoes, while the 
slip of white sand resembled a marble 
hall, and the cliffs, bronzed, half- open 
doors. The pyramid was reflected, with 
all its long, red tongues of flame and 
flashing light, as were myriads of sparks, 
like golden stars, filling the air as a 
branch crashed down into the depths of 
the fire. The scenic effect was grand— 
pastdescription. Returning tothe shore, 
Mrs. Yelverton took position on the bal- 
cony, by the water’s edge, and by the 
light of tapers, gave us “ Excelsior,’+ in 
her original style. “Excel—si—or!” 
was sung back from the great heights: 
surely the youth’s own voice, as he toil- 
ed upward. “ Excelsi—o—or!” farther 
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from the distant peak came the faint 
sound, “like a falling star,” and we all 
held our breath, completely lost in the 
poem realized. Then Tennyson’s “Bu- 
gle Song” indeed “set the echoes fly- 
ing,” as her bugle-notes leaped over 
the lake. Jean Ingelow’s “Calling the 
Cows” next came, with all its fresh 
charm. Verily, never was there such 
an Echo-land! The moon rose over the 
waters as we partook of Mr. Hutchings’ 
sparkling champagne, served upon the 
bank; and soon we were picking our 
way over the now transfigured rocks, in 
the silver light, and out on to the fields, 
homeward, pronouncing this the perfec- 
tion of a summer night. 

One evening in early November, when 
the blossom season had nearly passed 
away, she came across the rustic bridge, 
bearing bunches of autumn ferns, and 
trailing vines, and frail blooms, looking 
like Flora gathering in her truant chil- 
dren from the coming winter storm. It 
was announced that letters, bearing a 
coat-of-arms, had arrived for her, through 
the British Consul. Her hand trembled 
as she tore the covers off, and upon 
reading the contents, her agitation was 
such as to confine her to her room for 
days. They recalled her to Great Brit- 
ain, to her rightful ini.. ritance to castles, 
and estates, and her title of Countess of 
Avonmore, Lord Avonmore having died, 
and Major Yelverton succeeding as heir. 
Of Major Yelverton’s whereabout, no 
one seems definitely aware. Sufficient 
it is to know that he can never return to 
claim the Lordship without acknowledg- 
ing her as the Countess. 

An English Earl—a friend and neigh- 
bor of the Avonmores —being present, 
urged her to hasten home. As soon as 
possible, she was ready to leave the val- 
ley. Some English Lords, then in the 
valley, invited her to join them in the 
mountain-trail ride; also, to accept a 
seat in their private conveyance from the 
South Fork of the Merced, by the Mari- 
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posa route. She accepted their invita- 
tion, and they were ready to commence 
the journey next morning, when the 
Countess found her saddle uncomfort- 
able for the trip, and Mr. Hutchings, 
with his accustomed kindness, insisted 
upon changing it fora betterone. “Ride 
along, gentlemen,” she said, “and I will 
overtake you at Inspiration Point in time 
for luncheon. You know it requires 
many moments for a lady to take leave 
of friends.” So away went the merry 
crowd and guide. Some time was con- 
sumed in the saddle arrangements. But 
being, like most Englishwomen, a good 
rider, she depended upon that ability to 
overtake those ahead. Finally, she set 
off on a canter, and being perfectly fa- 
miliar with the road, dashed down the 
valley till she reached the Mariposa trail, 
which was steep and difficult of ascent, 
requiring time and patience. 

The sky was darkening, and, before 
she was aware, one of those sudden and 
fearful winter storms came on. She 
urged her horse up the narrow, rocky 
way, but the wind howled and blew, 
and the snow fell thick and fast, almost 
blinding her. But on she went, over- 
coming this difficult part of the road, 
and reaching Inspiration Point. The 
party was not there, having evidently 
dashed ahead, to get through to shelter 
at the Mountain House beyond, and be- 
lieving that she had turned back—if 
she had started at all— when perceiving 
indications of a storm. Her heart sank 
within her, but she bravely pushed on 
to the meadows. The snow now cov- 
ered the entire ground like a sheet, and 
gradually rounded every jagged branch 
and knot into soft beauty. The storm 
increased. The horse had, for some 
distance, instinctively followed the com- 
pletely obliterated trail; but now, the 
blinding flakes worried and perplexed 
him so, that he refused to move. She 
tried to force him to cross the meadows, 
but they were miry, and neither whipping, 
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nor coaxing, nor encouraging words were 
effective. Advance, he would not. For 
an hour and a half she endeavored to 
urge him onward, but without success. 
She was clad only in a blue-cloth bloom- 
ersuit. She began to feel wet and chill- 
ed through. Dismounting, and being 
unable to cross, she turned back, lead- 
ing the poor brute along. He seemed 
glad to feel her kind touch, as she strok- 
ed his nose and patted his head, and was 
perfectly willing to be led. The earth 
was now covered, far and wide, with 
about twenty inches of snow, and the 
flakes still falling. The sky blackened, 
and darkness was coming on; still brave- 
ly she wandered, she knew not whither, 
but conscious that she would freeze, if 
she did not keep moving, and hopeful 
that her cries for help might be heard. 
Finally, it grew so dark that she was un- 
able to distinguish things clearly. Find- 
ing an immense pine tree, with a large 
hollow in the trunk—probably burnt out 
by some Indian camp-fire —half-frozen, 
famished, and worn out, she crept into 
it for shelter, having the forethought to 
take the horse-blanket from under the 
saddle and pin it round her shoulders. 
She then drew her horse’s head within, 
to receive warmth from him, and to have 
the company of a living creature, keep- 
ing good hold of the bridle. Pulling his 
head down, she put her icy cheek against 
his warm nose; while he seemed just as 
socially disposed, and as sympathetic 
as though entirely comprehending the 
gloomy situation, and the desirability of 
mutual comfort and attention. 

What a nightof agony! All the beau- 
tiful days of her childhood in Merry En- 
gland and Sunny France came over her; 
then all the sad scenes and wonderful 
events of her after-life. But, to add 
more than all to her terror, she remem- 
bered Major Yelverton’s curse, of which 
she has probably never told many. Dur- 
ing the progress of her trials, in Great 
Britain, she one day entered a railroad- 
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car, and found herself face to face with 
her husband. They were alone, as the 
cars moved off, and he demanded of her 
their marriage-certificate. Her response 
was, that no living power could ever, by 
any means, tear from her that proof of 
her wifehood. Finding that she fear- 
lessly met his threats and bribes, he 
then stood over her, and, while her head 
bowed low in horror, pronounced upon 
her a curse, to the effect that she might 
know every sorrow and misery so long 
as she lived, and, finally, die an awful 
death, away and alone, with no human 
being to relieve her agony, or close her 
eyes, or listen to her dying words! She 
had lived long enough with him, and 
among his people, to imbibe some of 
those superstitions from the Irish. A 
gentleman tells me, that, when traveling 
in Ireland, he saw a little boy throwa 
stone, hitting an old man; whereupon, 
the latter turned, and administered some 
such tirade of words upon the young- 
ster. The mother, a poor woman, stood 
near, and, hearing him, rushed up fran- 
tically, knelt, and clasping her arms 
around him, in agonized tones besought 
him: “Oh, take back the curse! For the 
love of God, take back the curse from 
my poor, poor child!” The old man, 
relenting, revoked his impulsive speech, 
bidding them go in peace, making their 
hearts glad. “So,” she thought, “his 
curse has come upon me, at last, in all 
its terror. Alone in the storm, famished, 
and nigh unto death, with no prospect 
of relief!” Then, upon bended knee, 
she prayed, with great earnestness, that, 
if she had deserved all this discipline, 
even unto this God’s will might be done; 
but if not, that, if her life was worthy, 
she might be spared, and given strength 
to use the rest of it unto good; and then 
sank into unconsciousness. 

After a long night, daylight appeared. 
The storm had ceased. Benumbed and 
stiff, she eventually succeeded in getting 
warmth in her hands, and crept to the 
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opening. Not a returning dove, with 
its olive branch, to be seen over the far 
waste of beautiful snow —only the daz- 
zling mantle covering the earth, and white 
tufts fluttering from the tree-limbs to the 
ground. But darkness had gone; and, 
with the light, hope dawned. Forth she 
crept and began her tramp, not knowing 
which way to go, but endeavoring to 
make for the valley. Could she but 
catch a glimpse of noble old El Capi- 
tan’s granite walls, she felt she could be 
saved. So, up hill and down dale she 
went, her hands and feet torn and bleed- 
ing from jagged rocks, and limbs, and 
branches. Walking near the edge of a 
precipice, she would often slip on the 
snow-cushioned bowlders, and slide and 
fall, at the same time tugging at her 
faithful horse. 

The sun shone out over the great ex- 
panse of white, and the bright beams 
glanced from the immense bowlders, that 
resembled marble temples to the gods 
of old. Passing one of the latter, she 
heard a rough voice. “Help, help!” 
she screamed, hoping it was Mr. Hutch- 
ings, who contemplated going out to the 
Mariposa term of court on that day. On 
came the steps, crunching on the snow 
and among the brush. “Help!” she 
cried, in as loud a tone as she could 
command, hope dawning within her bo- 
som. But, upon turning the corner of 
the rock, what was her horror on be- 
holding an immense cinnamon bear, who 
was, evidently, equally frightened by her 
sudden appearance and voice, for he 
turned and fled, while her horse snorted 
and tore away from her, making rapidly 
for other heights. Attempting to run, 
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she made a misstep—for this lovely 
snow softened up the pointed stones and 
ugly places—and she rolled down the 
precipice for twenty feet. With bleed- 
ing face and feet and hands, and bruised 
limbs, she crawled along slowly, becom- 
ing benumbed and dizzy. In her fall, a 
manzanita- bush had twitched the blan- 
ket from off her shoulders, and a purse 
of gold was torn from her pocket and 
the contents scattered by the way. Tug- 
ging down, holding on by twig and bush, 
slipping, sliding, and falling, again and 
again, she finally became blind, and sank, 
completely exhausted, on the ground. 
There she lay down to die, a bewildering 
dream and picture of the curse floating 
about her. 

Mr. Leidig was passing out of the Yo- 
semite, and discovered the tracks of both 
woman and horse. The truth flashed 
upon him at once, knowing she was the 
last person to leave the valley. So, 
tracking her, in zigzag and circle, and 
up hill and down dale, he found the 
blanket on the bush. Then he beheld 
the precipice down which she had fallen, 
and, after a time, discovered her, crouch- 
ed, like a wounded bluebird, in a nest of 
snow. He succeeded in restoring her to 
partial consciousness, and with the aid of 
Mr. Hutchings, who shortly after came 
along, they took her back to the hotel. 

She was completely broken down; but 
with her usual heroism, in a few days 
she left Yosemite. From this exposure, 
a fever set in, upon her arrival in San 
Francisco; and it was only recently that 
she was sufficiently strong to proceed 
homeward, to claim her rights as the 
Countess of Avonmore. 





ETC. 


THE popularity of dialect poetry has de- 
clined so rapidly that there are no new vent- 
ures in that direction. Even the host of im- 
itators no longer come to the front with their 
atrocities of speech. The original singing- 
birds may not have been thrushes or orioles ; 
but the crows and magpies which came after- 
ward—these ought to be stoned. We do not 
like an imitation, even if the performance sur- 
passes the original. The poverty of inven- 
tion offends, and the suggestion of spurious- 
ness only increases the dislike. 


A NEw lecture - season is about to be inau- 
gurated east of the Rocky Mountains. Some- 
thing like a thousand persons are ready to itin- 
erate and speak their piece wherever they can 
get an audience. In the whole number, there 
may be fifty who have something to say worth 
hearing ; as for the others, they will do little 
harm. The modern lecture sustains about 
the same relation to literature that milk and 
warm water does to tea and coffee. If we 
can get nothing better, we accept the harm- 
less insipidity. It is but just to say, that, 
while the average lecture carries with it very 
little instruction, it rarely fails to entertain a 
promiscuous audience for an hour. The lec- 
turer, before a new audience, rattles along 
with his commonplaces, or says his smart 
things, with the consciousness that the fresh- 
ness and novelty of a new set of hearers 
greatly helps him out, while the rest of the 
stimulus is in the fifty or a hundred dollars, 
at the end of the performance. The lecture 
system has not fallen into decadence, partly 
because there is some ‘‘new blood” added 
every year, and partly because there is a crav- 
ing for something in the way of entertain- 
ment which the lecture furnishes, or suggests. 
The smart towns and villages are often ex- 
ceedingly humdrum places, where there is a 
vast amount of concentrated dullness. The 
lecture may be poor enough, and yet, after 





all, be the best performance of the season. 
Five hundred or a thousand well - dressed 
people are often glad enough to find a reason 
for leaving their own houses and looking into 
the faces of their neighbors. If it happen 
that the lecturer should utter something worth 
the hearing, this is additional gain. If oth- 
erwise, they really have not lost any thing. 
It often happens that the social standing of 
people in these villages is fixed in an arbitra- 
ry way. Smith and Jones were both at the 
lecture, and both thumped the floor with 
much surplus energy, when the speaker 
launched his best platform-joke for the sev- 
entieth time. If people who attend popular 
lectures have not a good degree of culture, 
pray who are to be recognized as coming up 
to that standard ? 

The lecture system does, at least, contain 
the promise of something better in the future. 
Half a dozen sporadic lectures may be enough 
for the town people now. But, after awhile, 
the lecturer who comes to instruct the people 
will be accepted ; his course of scientific or 
historical lectures will not fall on listless ears. 
This transition has already commenced. The 
more cultivated ‘communities say, in effect, to 
lecturers: If you can tell us any thing that 
we ought to know, in any department of lit- 
erature or science, begin at once; but, if oth- 
erwise, try your platform antics in the next 
town. 


WE have not yet come to have a hearty 
relish for a Norther. A more blasphemous 
gale was never let loose on this planet. The 
character of the late one is illustrated in part 
by the fact, that, while it dealt tenderly with 
many an old rookery, it irreverently tumbled 
over a new church before it had been conse- 
crated. Its desiccating influence was not only 
seen in the cracking of ceilings, and the fall- 
ing down of wall-paper, and the withering 
of the freshest flowers and shrubs, but it dried 
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up the juices of humanity at a fearful rate. 
The electricity in the atmosphere plays along 
the nerves ; the lips are so parched that the 
suggestion of a kiss well-nigh provokes pro- 
fanity, and the very marrow of the bones is 
sapped by the remorseless and blasting wind. 
If one can be mellow and genial, thinking 
only kind thoughts, during a Norther, and just 
when it is upsetting an unconsecrated church 
—why, then, it may be taken as evidence 
that the Millennium will come some day. 


WILL philologists ever invent or discover 
a cosmopolitan language? Some form of 
speech which may serve as a common medi- 
um of expression, not so much for commer- 
cial purposes, as for travelers and educated 
persons of all civilized countries? If one 
start out with a good knowledge of English 
and French, a journey of ten days will take 
him to countries where neither is available 
for social intercourse. In one og the other 
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of these languages, the traveler may make 
his simplest wants known.. But a cosmopol- 
itan speech has not yet been invented. It 
may, possibly, be the eclecticism of many 
tongues —simple, flexible, with every letter 
sounded, and the grammatical construction 
governed by a few rules from which there 
would be no exceptions. The intelligent trav- 
eler finds no difficulty in obtaining, in a small 
compass, a hand-book of information for all 
countries which he may wish to visit. But 
he cannot find a language which is not too 
straight for a citizenship as broad as the 
world. In the commonwealth of letters, 
there should be one form of speech which is 
wider than clan or nationality. It need not 
be dedicated to commerce or diplomacy; al- 
though it is possible to conceive that it would 
serve both of these interests admirably. It 
is time that the jargon and confusion of Babel 
were mitigated somewhat by one cosmopoli- 
tan tongue. 
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THE Book OF THE EAST, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Richard Henry Stoddard. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

The name of the author of this book has 
become somewhat familiar to readers of verse 
and to lovers of poetry. It is something to 
have made a not unsuccessful appearance in 
verse, upon varied, though infrequent, occa- 
sions; in essays at verses of society, or, at 
times, of so-called public calamity and grief. 
It is much to a poet, or an aspirant, to be in- 
troduced to good society by good publishers; 
for a title-page alone bears some testimony of 
possible worth, and insures, at least, a tem- 
porary notice from all readers of good things, 
and a certain degree of apparently permanent 
popularity among those, who, liking to have 
good things, have yet to be told what good 
things are. But for the facts that the au- 
thor’s name has already, by reason of a few 
occasional successes, and a good previous in- 
troduction to the world, gained a certain pro- 
bative eminence, and is now again, by the 
factitious aid of a title-page, ushered into the 


notice of a considerable number of readers, 
it is exceedingly doubtful if much, or any, 
notice could conscientiously be paid to this 
volume, or to its author’s pretense to being a 
poet. This choice of publishers entitles him 
to the credit of knowing too well the gain in 
notoriety and percentage, to intrust either to 
an unknown house, or to bad types and press- 
work, 

The volume opens with ‘‘A Woman’s 
Poem,”’ hinged upon the one theme of wom- 
an—a man’s love—and suggests, in a wom- 
anish way, the possible unhappy condition she 
may be in if he continue to think most of the 
time of himself and less often of her, or her 
opposite condition if the state of feeling be re- 
versed. It is not exactly what one would ex- 
pect from a man’s pen, and is certainly not 
nearly as well done as a woman might do it; 
not, indeed, as Adelaide Proctor, some years 
ago, did it in “‘Her Answer.’’ Following 
this, is a two - part expression of human life, 
as it sometimes is found, he believing he has 
much the hardest part of life, and she too 
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conscious that in hers are all the burdens. 
And the verses of both poems are not notable, 
either as bad or good —pleasant to come 
across for a moment’s perusal in the corner of 
a newspaper, but not of the value that calls for 
a book-binder’s envelope, or a place on your 
shelves. Yet there may be a test which may 
insure a certain victory for the side of the po- 
etic aspirant. They will either of them touch 
a weak nature; and an over- sensitive wom- 
an may be stirred to some feeling by them, 
or an unhappy one be made sadder. But 
then, a little boy falling down and bumping 
his nose, will have the same effect ; and so, 
this can scarcely be said to evidence any con- 
siderable amount of poetic power. ‘*On the 
Town”? is a subjective view, in a missionary 
spirit, of one of a class who have most of 
them chosen, and most of whom prefer, to 
be what are called outcasts of society. Its 
burden is spite, not penitence ; not the pray- 
er of a lost soul, but envy of one who, she 
thinks, gets not his deserts, and a consum- 
mation possible, but not probable, of a plunge 
in the river. The whole utterance is smooth 
and dramatic, but not natural enough to con- 
ceal the efforts of art. 

Some variety is given to the contents of the 
volume in two or three ballads, which, as 
ballads, are not very objectionable, but can 
not, for any special merit, be singled out as 
likely to insure a poet’s wreath. In a vol- 
ume which otherwise contains little worth 
reading, they are noteworthy; but the reader 
will naturally enough think after their peru- 
sal of many a good old ballad, much better 
than these, whose authors’ names were never 
known or have been long since forgotten—in 
which fact may be detected an omen. After 
about a hundred pages of what, for want of 
a happier or less objectionable phrase, may 
be called padding, we come to discover what 
seems to be Mr. Stoddard’s particular facul- 
ty—that of writing songs; and of songs, his 
love-songs are plainly the best. His verses 
are musical, and some of them would almost 
sing themselves, though we do not know that 
any of them have ever been set to music. 
Yet it can not be flattering to a man of sense 
—as we take Mr. Stoddard to be —after so 
much elaboration of rhythm, such touching 
upon themes that should be borne only on 
the tender breath of poetry, or should remain 
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untouched, to be told that he is most success. 
ful as a song-writer; for that certainly im. 
plies that there must be present neither po. 
etry, nor teaderness, nor sense, nor much of 
any thing more than smoothness, correctness of 
rhythm, some care in rhyming, and no abso- 
lute nonsense. And we do not mean to im. 
ply more now. But we may say a little more 
in saying that some of these songs are pretty. 
Here is one as good as any not a love-song: 
“It isa winter night, 
And the stilly earth is white 
With the blowing of the lilies of the snow ! 
Once it was as red 
With the roses summer shed ; 
But the roses fled with summer, long ago! 
* We sang a merry tune, 
In the jolly days of June, 
And we danced adown the garden in the light: 
Now December's come, 
And our hearts are dark and dumb, 

As we huddle o’er the embers here to-night!" 
Though we do not see here why he says 
our hearts are ‘‘dumb,”’ excepting that he 
must somehow rhyme with ‘*come.’”’ 

Perhaps Mr. Stoddard’s greatest aspira. 
tion is his greatest mistake, and betrays his 
greatest weakness. To write love - songs, or 
songs of any kind, it is not necessary to have 
much feeling. The best lovers for the gen- 
erality of women are often only the best art- 
ists; and to conquer, in prose or verse, re- 
quires, above every thing else —and, per- 
haps, even in the absence of any thing else— 
knack. It is a trick of verse that soothes the 
ear and wins a weak heart; and it is only a 
weak heart that is won by a song. But, 
whatever else may be needed in true poetry, 
clear perceptions and depth of feeling are es- 
sential. Yet, what in the world could Mr. 
Stoddard have been thinking of, when he 
wrote what he calls ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ and 
published it for the strange world to read? 
He has lost a little child, and his grief is sup- 
posed to be set forth in fourteen different sets 
of verses of various measures. If one can be- 
lieve that the writer has really followed a 
dear one to the grave, he will doubt the real- 
ity of that sorrow, the most sacred on earth, 
which can flaunt itselfin rhyme that the mourn- 
er may be told by the world that it is prettily 
done. If it is written only as an artistic at- 
tempt, it will still more glaringly appear that 
one can not express much tenderness or depth 
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of feeling, unless one feels it. It is unfortu- 
nate, too, that it must be called ‘In Memo- 
riam;’’ for while, by its title, it must sug- 
gest an unenvied contrast with Tennyson, yet 
it could no more be taken for his, than, had 
it been entitled * Lycidas,’’ could it be taken 
for Milton’s, The tone of it is saddish, but 
not sad; its method elegiac, but not touch- 
ing ; its expression artistic, but not artless, as 
grief must be expressed. Read it and forget 
the mourner and the artist both; and, being 
near the end of the volume, you will wonder 
by what happy, or unhappy, union of cir- 
cumstances the author has made himself and 
some of his personal newspaper friends be- 
lieve he is a poet, That is a name that am- 
bitious triflers in verse occasionally steal and 
wear awhile, but it is like an armor that can 
fit only a mighty warrior. After this, the 
reader will come to the ‘* Book of the East,’’ 
which gives the title to the volume, and is 
made up of Persian, Tartar, Arab, and Chi- 
nese songs. These are saved for the last, 
because they are the best, and, at their best, 
as love-songs, they are good. They will 
please such as love love -songs, and have a 
balmy odor, as of the seraglio and the East. 
They are warm and sensuous, and sometimes 
sparkling. They will please many women, 
and some men, but not all men, nor the best 
of men, nor the best of those whose praise 
Mr. Stoddard would like most. And, at 
best, they will be enjoyed only as love-songs, 
and will not be remembered. 


STORIES FROM OLD ENGLIsu Poetry. By 
Abby Sage Richardson. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 

Within the dainty binding of the volume 
before us, we note sixteen neatly told stories, 
comprising five from Chaucer, four from 
Spenser, and seven from Shakspeare, pref- 
aced by a readable sketch of each of these 
notable authors. In her introduction, Mrs. 
Richardson, in somewise, apologizes for pre- 
suming to reduce this strong meat to spoon. 
victuals, for the edification and strengthening 
of infant sinews. 

But no such apology is needed; the inci- 
dents and lessons of the original are so faith- 
fully preserved, and they are illumined so 
tastefully and artistically by the happy ge- 
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nius of the authoress, that no possible excep- 
tion can be taken to the plan or details of 
the work. ‘The language employed is nicely, 
adjusted to the comprehension of children, 
and the selections are calculated to both in- 
terest and improve. The most famous and 
beautiful of the classic dramas and poems in 
the English language have been selected, 
and there could be no more charming intro- 
duction to the wealth of English literature 
than is here given. 

What Mrs. Jameson has done for ‘chil- 
dren of a larger growth,” in her Character- 
istics of Women, the author of the present 
volume has done for the little folks. It is 
fragrant with childlike freshness, and replete 
with exquisite purity and sympathy. We 
see in ‘ Portia’? the commanding grace, the 
high-bred, airy elegance, the spirit of mag- 
nificence in all she says and does, the wis- 
dom, the tenderness, the wit —the a//— that 
go to make up the rare and harmonious 
character of Shakspeare’s Portia. In the 
‘*Story of Perdita,’’ we have the sweet, pas- 
toral simplicity of the heroine brought out 
in all its beauty; and the grand and digni- 
fied self-possession of the good and gracious 
queen, matron, and mother, Hermione. That 
blessed union of gentleness with power, which 
ever constitutes the perfection of mental grace, 
is well portrayed, and invites imitation. Hap- 
piest of all is her rendering of the story of 
King Lear and his three daughters. The con- 
trast of character is strongly drawn. Gon- 
eril and Regan, the proud and haughty beau- 
ties, who trod the halls of their father’s pal- 
ace as if they were already queens; they, 
who, when any story of suffering, or com- 
plaint of wrong, arose among the people, 
always took the part of the oppressor; they, 
whose radiant black eyes glistened with ha- 
tred or sparkled with anger, but who never 
softened with tenderness-——these imperious 
types of womanhood are placed in marked 
and odious contrast to the blue-eyed, golden- 
haired little Cordelia, with her heart full of 
tenderness and goodness. ‘* Her sisters dis- 
liked her, because she was so meek and gen- 
tle: just as ugly spirits always dislike that 
which is pure and beautiful.”” The beauty 
of Cordelia’s character, too sacred for words, 
is well delineated; the love of truth, the firm 
sense of duty, wedded to the deep affection 
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of a warm, pure nature —these are not over- 
laid by incident, but shine out in lustrous 
beauty and brightness. Hers is a character 
well calculated to impress and captivate, and 
challenges both admiration and imitation. 
The authoress has drawn the picture grace- 
fully and well. 

The salient points in the character of Ros- 
alind are less vigorously portrayed. We do 
not see the sprightly, voluble, playful, pict- 
uresque, pastoral Rosalind so clearly de- 
fined; but the story is not less readable, per- 
haps, for all that. An occasional flutter of 
her wit is discernible—but we forget that the 
book is designed for the little folks, who will 
not be apt to miss the jew d’esprit of the 
charming Rosalind. 

‘Upon a naked, blasted heath, where 
neither tree nor bush could live, so barren 
was it in its bleakness, three witches, gray, 
crooked, and misshapen, hovered around a 
boiling, bubbling caldron. The fire crackled 
under the huge vessel, from whose blazing 
depths came forth a vile and sickening odor. 
The edge was lurid with sulphurous flames, 
which gleamed upon the horrid faces of the 
unclean hags who tended it; lighting up in 
ghastly vividness their skinny arms, their 
sharp faces, fringed with grizzled, scattering 
hairs, which looked like beards, and show- 
ing more plainly than the light of day their 
eyes, staring and blood-colored, yet expres- 
sionless as the faces of the dead.’”? Thus 
does the fanciful authoress introduce her 
youthful auditors to those minions of Hecate 
on the heath of Forres, amid the thunder, 
wind, and rain, the weird incantations, and 
the blackness ,of the night. Her audience 
will not be apt to fail her, until Lady Mac- 
beth — ambitious, cruel, treacherous, daring 
Lady Macbeth—bows herself out of this 
world, in remorse and despair, and the head 
of Macbeth is raised upon a pole above the 
walls of Dunsinane, by the conquering hand 
of Macduff. 


ZERUB THROOP’s EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: Loring. 
Those who have read Zhe Gayworthys, 

Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, and Patience 

Strong’s Outings, do not need to be remind- 

ed that Mrs. Whitney possesses a special in- 
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spiration and excellence as an artist for chil- 
dren. She is a writer of true genius, and 
has evidently had the necessary experience 
requisite to the clever portraiture and dress- 
ing up of her figures. There is such a judi- 
cious interblending of vivacity, pathos, hu- 
mor, and drollery ; her characters are verita- 
ble human beings, reproduced to the very 
life, not imitated. The secret of her success 
lies in the indefinable charm of the vea/ per- 
sonages to whom she introduces her readers : 
they are omnipotent in their naturalness. 

In the present volume, the author sets 
about her work with charming method, and 
marshals her forces with astonishing dis- 
patch. In the first chapter, Zerub Throop, 
the miserly old recluse, is brought face to 
face before us, with his black cat, Tophet, 
descended from a long line of ancestry, and 
Sarah, his odd, quick-witted, old maid-serv- 
ant, who was almost the only person who 
ever made many words with Zerub Throop. 
Hardly once a year did any one ring at his 
front-door ; old vines, little trained or cared 
for, tangled up the porch-way. But just 
now, Mrs. Whapshare is pulling at the bell. 
She has been ten years making up her mind 
to come — ever since her husband died, and 
left her an inheritance of poverty and six 
young children, and, as Sarah puts it, ‘an 
old house and garding, and a mess of old 
store - books full of bad debts, and tribula- 
tions.”” Zerub thinks she has done pretty 
well, under the circumstances. Sarah retorts: 
‘¢That’s just it! She’s a woman that’s al- 
ways been under a lot of ’em—clear down. 
What business do folks have to be under the 
circumstances, I wonder? Why don’t they 
get on top of ’em? What is circumstances 
made for? ’’ 

“To stand round, Sarah,’’ said Mr. 
Throop, in italics. ‘If you knew Latin, 
you’d see. That’s what we’ve got to do 
with’em. Keep’em in their places. Make 
em stand round !”” 

**Or git,’ said Sarah, sententiously. 

The gist of the matter was, Zerub Throop 
once owed Miles Whapshare fifteen thousand 
dollars; paid him twenty -five cents on the 
dollar, and was discharged. Zerub had be- 
gun again, and worked up; Miles Whap- 
share did not work up. That was the dif- 
ference, and the widow was having a severely 
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experimental knowledge of that difference, 
just now. The contents of this first chapter 
alone would bear to be elaborated into an 
octavo volume. We are not only introduced 
to, but feel well acquainted with, Zerub 
Throop, Sarah Hand, the vender of the 
“Phoenix Regenerator,’? Mrs. Whapshare, 
and Tophet, the black cat, to whom Zerub 
talked now and then, in scraps. We witness, 
also, the penning of that mysterious note, in 
four lines, which he folded, and pressed, and 
smoothed, and wrapped in foil, and welded 
into a silver ball, and then tossed out of his 
hand, giving it up to Providence, leaving it 
loose on creation: ‘* Things have to go some- 
where. What difference will it make to me? 
That’s all between you and me, Tophet!”’ 
said Zerub, and walked off. Before the 
chapter ends, he dies like a man, without 
making a particle of fuss about it, and went, 
as all go, to ‘‘work his way’’ in the mys- 
terious Beyond. 

And so, in this remarkable chapter, we 
have the earnest, the first fruits, of the rich 
harvest in store. The next two chapters 
give us a full history of the Whapshare fam- 
ily ; plain New England people, well photo- 
graphed in their every-day attire, with their 
daily duties hedging them about on every 
side. No one doubts it is a genuine picture. 
The soup is burned, and we smell it ; we see 
that ‘‘very best Brussels carpet,” in the 
north-east parlor, and shudder at the thought 
of alien feet tramping over it, in response to 
the poster, ‘‘Room to let;’’ and we are 
pained at the thought of selling off the gar- 
den spot, as Mrs. Whapshare goes to bed with 
sixteen hundred dollars in her pocket of pos- 
sibilities. We feel as if we had always 
known Dr. Arthur Plaice, and are not one 
whit astonished at his falling in love with 
gentle Carry, who ‘flushed up like the sun- 
rise that tells God’s morning story without 
any words,’”? when the doctor whispered a 
wedding-secret in her ear. It was so pretti- 
ly done, that one might wish his own trysting- 
days back again. We must halt no longer 
on holy ground — little seven-year-old Dim- 
my has already told the secret: “It would 
be vacation forever if Carry got married, and 
Dr. Plaice is her beau. Flipper said so!” 

In the fourth chapter, we have a capital 
ghost -story, and the full unraveling of the 
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mystery of Zerub Throopf’s Experiment. 
The agency of its accomplishment is a black 
cat—possibly Tophet, the veritable Tophet, 
inasmuch as a cat is supposed to have nine 
lives. ‘*Was it a cat, or was it a ghost, or 
was it simply Providence? But what pos- 
sessed the cat ?”’ 


THE ComiInGc Race. New York: Francis 


B. Felt & Co. 


This book is a reprint from the English 
edition. It is said that people who under- 
stand 400 soon never learn much, and quick- 
ness is often only quickness of misapprehen- 
sion. The book is unique, suggestive, and 
abstruse. There are metaphysical acuteness, 
logical strength, and wild extravagance, 
oddly blended with good-natured satire, 
crank and genial humor, and the faintest 
suspicion of sarcasm. Utopias, like ideals, 
are presumed to embody the writer’s concep- 
tions or fancies regarding future possibilities, 
and what he hopes may yet be realized. 
Even though exalted beyond all reasonable 
hope of attainment, the picture drawn is sup- 
posed to be the most approved pattern, pho- 
tographed and hung up in the artistic au- 
thor’s bosom-shop. This certainly can not 
be the case in this instance. ‘The author has 
a lesson to teach, and he prefers to give it to 
us dressed up in artistic, fascinating fiction. 
The pleasant satire in which the book is pre- 
eminently fertile betrays itself at the very 
outset. 

An American citizen, whose family enjoy- 
ed a high social position in right of birth, is 
the hero of the weird tale. The opulence of 
the family disqualified them for the public 
service; the father once ran for Congress, 
but was signally defeated by his tailor. It 
was deemed best to send the eld st son (the 
hero of the story) back to old England, the 
nativity of hisancestry. Years afer, accept- 
ing the invitation of a professional engineer, 
he visits the recesses of a mine upon which 
he is employed, and is fascinated by the 
gloomy wonders concealed within the strange 
vaults and galleries hollowed by nature and 
art beneath the surface of the earth. In 
their explorations on a certain day, piercing 
a new shaft that had been commenced unde 
the engineer’s operations, they came upon a 
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chasm, jagged and charred at the sides, as if 
the product of volcanic fires. Down this 
chasm went the engineer, in a ‘‘cage,’’ re- 
maining an hour in the dreadful abyss. Ter- 
ror was stamped upon every lineament of his 
face, as he was brought forth from the mys- 
terious fissure. Subsequent importunate ques- 
tionings on the part of the American friend 
reveal the fact, that, deep down at the bottom 
of the abyss, he has seen and heard ‘‘un- 
speakable things, which it is not lawful for 
man to utter.” 

The next day, with six veteran miners to 
watch their descent, the two men go down to 
investigate the horrible mystery. The en- 
gineer, by some wretched fatality, is precip- 
itated to the bottom, and instantly killed, 
leaving the one solitary man alone in that 
strange world, amid the bowels of the earth, 
without possible hope of return, as the rope 
and grappling hooks have been loosed from 
their anchorage above, and lie at his feet. 
The chasm widens rapidly, like a vast fun- 
nel; a broad, level road stretches out, illu- 
mined, as far as the eye can reach, by what 
seem to be artificial gas-lamps, placed at 
regular intervals, as in the thoroughfare of a 
great city. There is, also, the confused hum, 
as of human voices, Have human hands 
leveled this road and marshaled these lamps? 

These beings (for this vault is all astir with 
life) prove to be a race who have borrowed 
the outlines of man, and are yet of another 
race—tall, but not gigantic. The outline 
and expression of face is like that of the 
sculptured sphinx : regular in its calm, intel- 
lectual, mysterious beauty, and yet having a 
nameless something in its aspect which rouses 
the instinct of danger, as does the sight of a 
tiger or serpent. They seem endowed with 
attributes inimical toman. The hidden and 
mysterious forces of Nature minister to their 
needs and necessities, and are made trivuta- 
ry to their wants. Through the agency of a 
wondrous power, which these underground 
scientists call ‘‘vril,’”? they have arrived at 
the unity in natural energic agencies. It 
would seem to comprehend, in its manifold 
branches, all those forces known in our scien- 
tific nomenclature under the names of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, galvanism, mesmerism, 
etc., and which Faraday hints at, under the 
more caitious term of correlation, when he 
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says: “I have long held an opinion, that 
the various forms under which the forces of 
matter are made manifest, have one common 
origin; or, in other words, are so directly 
related and mutually dependent, that they 
are convertible, as it were, into one another, 
and possess equivalents of power in their 
action.’’ 

These subterranean philosophers assert, 
that, by one operation of vril, they can influ- 
ence the variations of temperature ; by an- 
other, they can exercise influence over minds 
and bodies, both animate and inanimate, to 
an extent not surpassed in the romances of 
our mystics. ‘It can destroy like a flash of 
lightning ; yet, differently applied, it can re- 
plenish or invigorate life, heal, and preserve; 
and on it they chiefly rely for the cure of 
disease, or, rather, for enabling the physical 
organization to re-establish the due equilib- 
rium of its natural powers, and thereby to 
cure itself. By this agency, they rend their 
way through the most solid substances, and 
open valleys for culture through the rocks of 
their subterranean wilderness. From it they 
extract the light which supplies their lamps, 
finding it steadier, softer, and healthier than 
the other inflammable materials they had 
formerly used.’? The vril-staff, in the hand 
of a child, can shatter the strongest fortress, 
or cleave its burning way from the van to the 
rear of an embattled host. Its influence 
upon social polity’ may, therefore, be imagin- 
ed. This power of operating, however, is 
not equal in all, but in proportion to certain 
vril-powers in the dispenser. In more com- 
mon parlance, it is dependent upon the me- 
diumistic qualities of the operator. He must 
be en rapport with the purposes to bé effect- 
ed. We are told, most exultantly, that the 
vril - staff is an antidote for war; just as the 
perfection of instruments of death and de- 
struction is supposed to lessen the possibilities 
of carnage, as if might could ever make right. 
Reason has always been occupied in revers- 
ing the judgment of Force in matters of opin- 
ion, else Error, once victorious, would be im- 
mortal. Force can not crush Truth. 

However, among the Vril-ya there is only 
the government of opinion ; there is perfect 
unanimity in this, and all yield a willing and 
full obedience to a single and supreme magis- 
trate, styled Tur, who holds his office for life. 
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There are no honors, no insignia of higher 
rank assigned to this office ; hence, it is not 
coveted. Crime is unknown to the Vril-ya ; 
there are no courts of criminal justice. Law- 
yers would starve in such a community. 
Such idiomatic expressions as, ‘‘ It is request- 
ed not to do so and so,’’ are the strongest 
terms employed in forbidding undesirable 
practices. In philosophical and religious be- 
liefs, they are a unit. Doctrines and dog- 
mas are all swallowed up in the one grand, 
accepted truth of God and Immortality. 
Communities, to attain the highest state of 
perfectibility, limit themselves to four thou- 
sand households. The maximum number 
allowed is thirty thousand. In the family 
circle, the father is permitted to exercise a 
gentle authority, nothing more. Domestics 
are not needed, machinery having been 
brought to such a state of perfection as to 
perform all menial labor. Automatons, 
made obedient through the operation of 
vril-power, perform prodigies of skill. Mere 
children carry on arts, manufactures, agri- 
culture, and commerce. Mature manhood 
or womanhood never devotes itself to labor, 
other than to scientific research or inventive 
industry. 

Woman’s rights are in triumphant ascend- 
ency in Vril-land. She is not only the strong- 
er and taller, but she takes precedence in all 
departments of research, excepting, perhaps, 
science, as made applicable to inventive skill. 
She takes the initiative in matters of woo- 
ing ; for the inhabitants of that strange land 
marry and are given in marriage, and sys- 
tematized plans of divorce are recorded —a 
proof, possibly, of the feasibility of female 
courting, and of the superior sagacity of 
woman in divining the fitness of things. 
Parents are not allowed to interfere with the 
choice of their daughters. We can but re- 
gret that in this wonderful transition, men 
ape the pretty ‘‘sillinesses”’ of coy maidens 
when gallant lovers whisper soft nothings in 
their ears ; they blush, and get confused, and 
cut up all sorts of womanly antics—these vril- 
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masculines who are being wooed by clever, 
adroit, large-limbed sweethearts. Why take 
leave of their senses in that sort of style? 

There is some exquisite satire leveled at 
scientific disquisitions on the Descent and the 
Ascent of Man. Whether Gladstone, the 
Duke of Argyle, or Darwin had best ‘stand 
from under,’’ deponent saith not. Demo- 
cratic institutions come in for a share of pleas- 
ant raillery; and our submerged American 
is most amiably compassionated upon his re- 
lease from a government such as he has been 
eloquently describing in some wile burst of 
enthusiastic rapture. He is awed into si- 
lence for all time to come. 

Poverty is unknown in that wonderful Uto- 
pia; all live the tranquil life of gods and 
sages. The absolute leisure they enjoy for 
following out their own private pursuits, the 
amenities of their domestic intercourse, their 
exquisite politeness and refinement of man- 
ner, all combine to make the Vril-ya the 
most perfect nobility which a political disci- 
ple of Plato or Sidney could conceive for the 
ideal of an aristocratic republic. 

But the half is not told, and yet we are 
warned that we have exceeded our limits in 
what we have already said of this marvelous 
book. We have barely introduced the read- 
er to a few of the topics discussed in this orig- 
inal work. What is said of literature, mu- 
sic, painting, poetry ; the varied experiences 
of our hero among that strange people, what 
he saw, feared, and suffered ; the story of his 
**loves,’’ not wisely, but too well; his nar- 
row escape from sudden and awful death ; 
his final return to the upper world, through 
the all- prevailing strength and ingenuity of 
woman’s love, that most potent of all agen- 
cies, when once set in resolute tension toward 
victory —-of all these, the reader must learn 
himself, and deduce the moral intended by 
the fertile, inventive, and mythical author — 
that is, if he has wit enough todo so. But, 
after all, who would be a dweller in this 
strange Utopia? Who, oh, who would be a 
Vril-ya? 
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